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For the Companion. 


THE SATIN-WOOD BOX. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chap. ITT. 


| when she went over and found her dying; your | 
boy was with her, and other neighbors were there 
in a few minutes. She has never been alone in the 
| house since; and I don’t see what opportunity she 
| or anybody has had to spirit it away except your 
| boy.” 
repeated Gifford, feigning sur- | Gifford. 
“And what opportunity have I had, I’d like to 

“Yes,” said Azariah. “The box belonging to | know ?” the boy protested. “I never left the place, 
my sister, which you took from the bank the | except to run for help, until you sent me away. 
morning she died, and which has never been seen | Did I have the box then? And I’ve never been 
since. What did you do with it?” 

“I did just what I was told to do,” declared 
Gilford. 

“What was that?” 

“T gave it to her.” 

The boy said this with an air of amazed inno- 
cence, and stood gazing boldly up into the face of 
Azariah, who gazed menacingly at him. 

“Why, what box is it?) What about it?” cried 
Mrs. Norcroft, in alarm, coming between the visi- 
tor and her son. 

“Didn't I tell you she sent me to the bank that 
morning? I thought I did,” said Gifford. 

“Yes, but you didn’t tell us what the errand 
was.” 

“Tt was to get the box she kept there. She gave 
me an order for it, I gave the order to the cashier, 
and took the box home to her as fast as I could 
«0, With that old pony.” 

“Well! And what was there wrong about that :” 
The widow turned from her son to the accusing 
Azariah. 

“That’s for him to say,” Mr. Bodstick replied, 
laying his hand on Gifford’s shoulder. ‘You 
claim that you gave it to my sister. Where was 
she then ?” 

“Tn her room,” said Gifford. ‘And after I had 
put it on her table, she told me to go out and leave 
her. And I did. And when I came in again,”— 
in his secret thought he meant when he went back 
in company with Mrs. Hudson,—“I don’t remem- 
ber seeing it; I don’t think it was there.” 

“Where could it have been ?” demanded Azariah. 

“She had had plenty of time to put it away,” 
the boy answered. “She had a hiding-place for it 
I never could find,—though I can’t say I ever real- 
'y looked for it. She said it was where she would 
defy anybody to tind it.” 

“Boy!” said Azariah, in a terrible tone, ‘you 
are prevaricating !” 

“All right!” Giff replied, haughtily. “If you 
think that, you had better go to somebody else 
with your questions.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Bodstick!” struck in 
the widow. “You don’t know what you say when 
you charge my son with falsehood.” 

Then Lena, who had entered the room, spoke up 
indignantly. ‘“He’s the most truthful boy I ever 
knew! LIdon’t believe it possible for our Gifford 
to tella lie!” 

This testimony as to his character for veracity 





| 
And again Azariah turned severely upon | 
“i 


“That box 
prise. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and more he put up with what few boys would 
endure, I assure you. He waited on her faithful- 
ly, and bore her caprices and complaints, and 
stooped to such service as I never supposed a boy 
of mine would come to. And all for what? To 
be accused now of robbing her!” 

“T sincerely trust his innocence will appear,” 


| 


|replied Azariah, moving to get out of the room. 


| 


“Then you may be sure I will do him justice.” 


“His innocence does appear; there’s not the | 
slightest evidence of any wrong-doing on his 





made Gifford wince. He could bear Azariah’s vio- 
lent accusations better than that. 

“And as to her keeping the box in her house,” 
Mrs. Norcroft resumed, “I have something to say. 
He told us a long while ago about her taking it 
home,and keeping it at least one night, and say- 
ing at the time that she would defy anybody to 
discover where she hid it. Don’t you remember, | with them ?” 

‘ | «Hear that!” cried Gifford, with a scornful 

“IT remember perfectly well,” corroborated Lena ; | laugh, turning to his mother. ‘He'll accuse you 
“and her saying that she was providing for him, | and Lena next of helping me steal the box.” 
and that it was as much his interest as her own} “I must say, Mr. Bodstick,” said the dress- 
that the box should be kept safe. He told us at | maker, tremulously, “you are going too far. You 
the time.” have a right to question my son on the subject; 

“Of course I did,” said Gifford. ‘And if you | but you yourself saw that he carried nothing away 
ask them at the bank, they will tell you she some- | from the house the day your sister died; and I 
times kept the box at home for days at a time. At know, and my daughter here knows, that he took 
ay rate, so she told me. Of course she would | only his own things to-day. He was not a minute 
have a place to hide it!” | out of our sight, and we helped him get his clothes 

“Has search been made for together and bring them home.” 
mother. “T don’t suspect you and your daughter of any 

“{ may say yes,” replied Azariah, reluctantly | complicity in the affair,” said Azariah. ‘And it’s 
taxing his hand from the boy’s shoulder. ‘“Law- natural you should believe him. But I am not 
yer Derwent—her lawyer—went back with me af- | satisfied, by any means.” 
ter the funeral. The cashier had just told him| ‘Go back and hunt the house over, and then 
about her sending your boy to take the box away | maybe you will be,” said Gifford. 
ron the bank; and we gave as thorough a search | “That’s just what I propose to do. I shall take 
for it as we could. Circumstanced asI was, I | @ carpenter, and if the box is anywhere in the 
Wished to do everything in his presence. We found | house, we shall find it. If we fail, then I shall 
Some private papers, but no bonds and no gold, of | know what to do next.” 

Which she was known to have a large amount.” “Oh, I know you will give my boy and me all 

“Might not anybody else have taken the box | the trouble you can,” said the widow, her sense of 
Since she died ?” Mrs. Norcroft inquired. | wrong finding vent in tears. “And I do say it is 

“I don’t see how it is possible. Mrs. Hudson is | too cruel. I sacrificed my own feelings to let him 
Teady to take her oath that she saw nothing of it | go and live with your sister; and for six months 


back there since until to-day, when I went to the 
| funeral.” 
“And brought your things away, I hear,” said 
Azariah. ‘How do I know but what you had the 
box concealed in the house, and brought it away 


Lena ?’ 


dia 


it?” asked his 





” 
| 





| part,” Mrs. Norcroft averred, passionately. ‘But 
| how will you do him justice? Will you pay him 
for his time and trouble and faithful service ? Will 
you keep your sister’s promises to him and us?” | 

“T don’t know what promises you allude to,” | 
said Mr. Bodstick, still endeavoring to escape. 

“She promised to pay for my daughter’s piano 
and singing lessons as long as he stayed with her, 
and to ‘provide for him handsomely’ besides; her 
very words. And she would no doubt have done 
it if she had lived. But she never found it quite | 
convenient to give him the money for the lessons, 
except a little at first. We owe more than fifty 
dollars for them now.” 

“She was too intent on buying gold with all 
the money she could rake and scrape,” said Aza- 
riah. ‘And she was wise there. Gold is now at 
a hundred and seventy, and there’s a prospect of 
its going higher.” 

A gleam of avarice shone in his thin face, over 
which immediately a troubled shadow passed. 

“Tf we could only lay our hands on that box !” 
he added. ‘All her hoardings were in that.” 

“T trust you may find it,” said the poor woman, 


| celled, November 10th, 1862." 


he drew up for her several years ago, and which 
she left in his hands. Last fall she called for it, 
saying she intended to add a codicil to it, or make 


| some other change.” 


“Oh, perhaps she did!” exclaimed the widow, 
with renewed hope. 

“She did not,” said Azariah, with stern satisfac- 
tion. ‘We found that will to-day among the pa- 
pers in her desk. She had simply drawn a pen 
through her signature, and written under it, ‘Can- 
That was all the 
change she had made. So that testament is worth- 
less. And if she intended to make a new one, she 
put it off too long. Atall events, she never con- 
sulted Mr. Derwent about it; and she consulted 
him in all important matters.” 

“Then you, whom she never meant to have a 
dollar of her money,” said Mrs. Norcroft, with 
strong feeling, “you will have all!” 

“T shall have what the law gives me,’ 
grim Bodstick. 

“And my son—you will do nothing for him ?” 

“Tf he has any lawful claim, it will be allowed. 
And certainly,” continued Azariah, ‘if he can 
throw any light on the mystery of the missing 
box, to assist us in finding it, he shall be suitalily 
rewarded. 


said the 


There is her real estate and railroad 
stock aside from that; but the box contained not 
only gold, but Government bonds. It is highly 
important to have the gold in hand, so that if the 
premium reaches seventy-five or eighty, as it 
promises to do in a short time, it may be sold he- 
fore it drops again. You understand, boy :” 

“IT suppose I understand,” said Gifford, thrilled 
to hear this account of what the box contained. 

“And of course you must know 
years and intelligence—you must be well aware, 
that that is a sort of property it isn’t possible for 
you to make way with and realize the value of.” 

“Then why do you think T would be such a fool 
us to take it? a boy of my intelligence!” retorted 
Gif. 

“Because boys, and men, too, when subject to 
sudden temptation, will sometimes be just such 
fools,” said Azariah. ‘So let me give you fair 
warning. If you have got the box, give it up 
without more trouble, and you shall not only be 
pardoned for taking it, but recompensed for the 
restitution.” 

“T haven’t got it; that’s all there is about that,” 
said Gifford, stoutly. 

“Don’t you think you can help us find it?” in- 
quired Azariah, who suspected that the boy might 
himself have hidden the casket in the Hemenway 
house, and that he would like a chance to undo 
his fault, with the prospect of a small reward. 

“If nobody else can find it, I don’t see how I 
can,” said Gifford. 

“You knew my sister’s ways better than any- 
body else,” said Azariah, speaking in a much 
milder tone than he had used at first. “You might 
go with us to the house; that certainly will do no 
harm, even if it does no good.” 

“I'd just as lief go as not,” said Gifford, who 
feared lest any unwillingness on his part might 
excite suspicion. “When do you want me to?” 

“Tt’s too late to do anything to-day,” replied 


a boy of your 


| Azariah; “and evening will not be a favorable 


time. So we will say to-morrow morning, at eight 
o'clock.” 

“Allright; I'll be there,” said Gifford, promptly, 
And Azariah turned to go. 

“The idea of his coming here and accusing my 
brother of stealing!” Lena exclaimed almost loud 
enough to be heard by the departing visitor as he 
passed the gate. 

“He don’t know him as we do,” said Mrs. Nor- 
croft, taking up her work with trembling hands, 
but finding her eyes still too dim with tears to see 
to sew. ‘We know he couldn’t do such a thing. 

“No, nor tell a wrong story about it after- 
wards!” cried Lena. “Gifford, we know so well 
you could never do that!” 

Gifford tried to think he had not been guilty of 
a downright falsehood, and that the deception he 
had used was fully justified by the exigencies of 
the case. And now he could not help saying a 
word about the main charge. 


” 





wiping her eyes. ‘“‘And I trust you may find some- 
where among her papers some expression of her 
wishes regarding my son.” 

“Nothing of that kind will be valid,” he replied, 
“unless it is in the form of a will; that you 
know.” 

“And you are sure there is no will 

“Very sure, madam. Lawyer Derwent would 
| know if there was. There was an old will which 


” 








“Tt wouldn’t be stealing, either, even if I had 
got the box, since she told me it was for me. 
Would it be wronging anybody, if I had it?” 
| “It certainly wouldn’t be wronging that brother 
| of hers,” said Lena. “He has no right to any of 
| her money.” 

“And we have, 
for us. 
.:” 


” 


cried Gifford. 
She said as much. 


“She meant it 
And T only wish I had 
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“I wish we had what she really intended for us,’ 
said the mother. “Bue T dont.see how that is ! 
possible now, vy any Jawlal jidafs.” , 

Gifford knew well that the meahs he was em- 
ploying were ,1o% Iaayful’ and yet what his mother 
and sister hac just gard. tended to st¥engtaen ‘bis 
belief that the end he had fn view was just and 
right. 

And his motives, he was sure, were commenda- 
ble. “For their sake—for Lena’s sake!” he re- 
peated constantly to himself, finding it vastly con- 
venient to silence his unquiet conscience with that 
fine phrase. 

The dreaded interview over, he felt immensely 
relieved and strengthened. He did not at all like 
the idea of being present when the Hemenway 
premises were searched the next day; but what 
valid excuse could an innocent boy have for shirk- 
ing that duty ? 

He could not hide from himself the fact that 
It had 


there was danger of the box being found. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


looks,” Giff confessed. ‘But, of course, I don’t 


COMPANION. _ 


“Is it possible you don’t feel any gratitude ?” 


want to be.seen going there.” Gertie asked, gazing curiously at the pretty mock- 
5 . . 


“Nobedy will see us; wecan take it in the rear,” | ing face. 


said Rast. “Come along; I'll go with you.” 

Giff reluctantly consented; wondering how he 
suould get rid of this unwelcome companion, and 
to take him into his confidence. 

Two or three times he wished to turn back; but 


the house, and saw a light there. 
“Somebody is keeping watch,” Giff whispered. 
“That’s too bad!” said Rast. “I have matches 
in my pocket, and if we could have been sure no- 


lighted one of the old lady’s lamps, and had a 
hunt for the cash-box.” 

“You see very well it is no time for that,” re- 
plied Gifford, discontentedly, for he felt that Rast’s 
interference had prevented him from accomplish- 
ing anything that night. “It’s no use; let’s go 





seemed a slight risk to him at first; but the more 
he thought of it, the more it troubled him. 

He had not meant to go near the place again 
until the excitement occasioned by the missing 
box was well over; but he was now sorry that he 
had not disposed of it effectually before it was 
missed. 

He had dreaded to return for it until after the 
funeral, when he hoped the house would be shut 
up; moreover, he had not quite made up his mind 
what he should do with it after he got it. 

But now the time for decisive action seemed to 
have come. He stood sorely in need of advice and 
assistance, and he was tempted to take one of his 
brothers into his confidence. But Edwin, the old- 
est of them, was only eleven; and though a brave 
little fellow, he was hardly old enough to be 
trusted in a business of such secrecy and impor- 
tance. 

Then he thought of Rast Evett. Rast was just 
the fellow to help him; he was strong, adventur- 
ous, and enterprising in everything but hard work. 
He was not much troubled with conscientious 


along back.” 

Rast retired unwillingly, and it was long before 
| Gifford could get away from him a second time. 
| When at last he succeeded, he went home and to 
| bed, sadly disheartened, almost wishing he had 
never seen the old lady’s box, and dreading the 
search for it on the morrow. 

(To be continued,] 
dailies eile lanai 
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THE MEADOW BROOK. 


The water on the meadow’s breast 
Is moving slowly, as L look; 
It cannot yet be called a brook, 
But water seeking rest— 
Her level and her rest. 
She is not seeking greater height, 
But willingly is moving slow 
And going where the ground is low; 
And yet her face is bright— 
Her face is calm and bright. 
TIMOTHY OTIS PAINE. 


Si 
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“GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-BY.” 


wheihyr it might not after all be the wisest plan | quickly enough, I’m sure of that. 


Rast was not satisfied until they came in sight of | obligation, after all. We are distantly related, 


body was there, you and I could have got in, | taken me up, she’d have taken some other girl. As 


scruples; and he had even proposed to aid in this 
very thing. 


“She is a good friend to vou, Janet,” Gertie 
No doubt a moderate bribe (perhaps | Armstrong said to her friend indignantly, “and 
the promise of one of the old lady’s gold pieces) | you ought not to turn her into ridicule. If a per- 
would secure his hearty co-operation in Gitford’s | son was as kind and generous to me as old Miss 
designs. Harding is to you, I would bite my tongue off be- 
Yet would it be safe to entrust the handling of | fore I'd laugh at her.” 
the box or any knowledze of it to a boy of so easy “That's because you don’t know her as I do,” 
It may be true that, ordinarily, in laughed pretty Janet Gordon. “She is so full of 
union there is strength; but when it comes to keep- | queer old-fashioned notions and ways, that she 
ing a secret, in union there is weakness. might as well have come down from her grand- 
After much perplexing thought, Gifford con-| mother’s portrait. Why, if I didn’t laugh some- 
cluded not to take anybody into his counsels; but | times, people would think I admired her, or was 
to go alone that evening and reconnoitre the Hem- | like her.” 
“They might think worse things. They may 
He went out after dark, and found some com- | think you malicious or ungrateful.” 
panions in the street, with whom he spent about “Well, L can’t help it if they do. I don’t deny 
an hour; so that, if asked on his return where he | that I’m glad to get away from this wretched hole 
had been, he could answer in the usual phrase, | where ma is always grumbling, and the babies are 
“With the boys.” always crying; for Miss Harding’s house is beau- 
Rast was among them; and he was eager to} tiful, as you know, and she takes me out into 
learn what had taken place in the interview with | society and all that. But why don’t she keep me 
Mr. Bodstick. Giff told him something, but whis- | with her altogether? That’s one of her ridiculous 
pered that they must not discuss the subject there. | notions. She says no child ought to be taken from 
At length he said, “Good-night, boys,” and started | parent, particularly from a widowed mother. 
Nonsense! As if my widowed mother wouldn’t 
He had not gone far, however, when he turned | be too happy to part with me.” 
into a by-street that led in the direction of the} Gertie was disgusted and remained silent. 
Hemenway house. “Oh, I can see what you think, Miss Prim,” 
The night was well suited for his purpose; there | cried Janet. “You know I don’t set up for being 
was a moon in the sky, but it was covered by drifts | good and sensible as you do. I only care for be- 
of pearly cloud, so that it was light enough for | ing amused and having pretty dresses.” 
him to see, and yet not so light as to make his own “Yes, you certainly have plenty of those.” 
“Pretty dresses? Yes, of course, or I couldn’t 
He proceeded cautiously, however, often paus- | eo out with her. Do you know I believe she’s glad 
ing to look forward and back; and soon became | of an excuse to go out, and to have company at 
convinced that he was followed. | home. And when the excuse happens to be so 
A shadowy fear that had hovered vaguely be- | good-looking and attractive” — she said with a lit- 
fore him for the past two days now took shape, | tle langh—“well, it’s a kind of reflected glory, don’t 
and filled him with dismay. you see? Like a handsome piece of furniture!” 
“They have put a detective on my track,” he | “You do her injustice,” Gertie .answered grave- 
And he} }y, “When Miss Harding lost her twin sister— 
was appalled by the thought that no movement of her only near relative—I’ve heard my mother say 
she didn’t go into society at all, and it’s a painful 
some alders, and | effort for her to do so now.” 
Janet fairly screamed with laughter. 


a& consctence : 


enway premises, and try what could be done. 


towards home. 





movements Conspicuous, 


murmured to himself. “Lf am watched.” 


his would henceforth be safe from observation. 


He stopped in the gloom o 
looked back. A gliding figure was coming along | 
by the fence. There was a mystery about it which | “Why, she lost her sister long before I was 
frightened him. He determined to stop altogether, | born, at least nineteen years ago. To be sure she 
whimpers whenever she speaks of her, but as for 


and crept in among the bushes, where he stood 


“Gratitude? Well, of course, I’m obliged to 
her, and I make her believe I’m overwhelmed by 
her favors. If I didn’t, she’d stop giving them 
But I don’t 
mind telling you, that playing grateful is awfully 
tiresome work. Besides there isn’t so very much 


and she’s as rich as Croesus, while my folks are 
poor enough, goodness knows. Why shouldn’t 
some of her money be spent on me? Besides, 
she’s fond of young people, and if she hadn’t 


for affection, that’s not in the compact.” 

“No,” thought Gertie, indignantly, “that is not 
likely to be in any compact you could make. You 
haven’t changed a bit since we were at school to- 
gether. Selfish, cold-hearted, and treacherous, 
you must always be, and I’m ashamed of my- 
self for liking you, and calling you my friend.” 
Ignorant of Gertie’s thoughts, Janet kissed her 
as she rose to go, and said amiably, “I’m afraid 
I’ve shocked you dreadfully, but it’s such a com- 
fort to be able to talk freely to a safe friend about 
things that are unpleasant. You and Wilson 
Griswold are the only two people in the world in 
whom I really confide.” 

“Wilson Griswold!” exclaimed Gertie pausing, 
with her hand on the door. ““Why, he is as treach- 
erous and ill-natured as he can be. I advise you 
not to make a confidant of him.” 

Janet laughed, and shook her head, and thought 
if Gertie only knew how much Wilson admired 
her, and how very sparkling his wit was when it 
was directed against Miss Harding, she would 
know he would never betray her confidences about 
“Cousin Peggy.” 

About four o’clock, Janet went to Miss Harding’s 
house, with a light heart and a happy face. They 
were going toa dinner party, and Miss Harding 
was already dressed in her usual bright colors. 
The red poppies in her bonnet had given place to 
small, bright, yellow sunflowers. 

“How do you like my new bonnet ?” Miss Hard- 
ing asked. ‘I sometimes think yellow isn’t as be- 
coming to me as it used to be when I was young.” 
“Oh, how can you say so, Cousin Peggy ?” look- 
ing at her in affected admiration. “Why, the 
flowers are perfect. French flowers always are. 
Nothing could be more becoming. Those tints 
really make your complexion fairer.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so, for I should be 
very sorry to part with my poppies and sunflow- 
ers. No doubt you think it strange I am fond of 
them. But you see, my dear, when sister Becky 
and I were children, my mother was very poor, 
and we lived in a poor, mean cottage. In the nar- 
row yard, we made a little strip of flower garden, 
which Becky and I tended. We had no money 
with which to buy flowers, but the neighbors gave 
us poppy and sunflower seeds, and our little plot 
of ground became gorgeous. 
“Then mother died, and Uncle James left us his 
large fortune; but when Becky and I moved from 
the poor old home, that we loved on mother’s 
account, we brought seed from our dear flowers. 
Becky loved them so much that she always wore 
them, and used to call them our memorial flowers. 
No exotic gave her half so much pleasure. She 
had a constant mind, Becky had, and never slight- 
ed old friends. When she was dying she said: 
“ ‘Peggy, bury with me some of the old sunflow- 
ers and poppies, and by them, perhaps, mother 
will know that I have never forgotten the dear old 
home.’ I dare say graver colors would be more 
suitable for my age, but I think so little of such 
things, and the flowers are so precious to me. It 
is a pleasure to fancy that possibly even now, 
Becky may know by these flowers that I too have 
remembered.” 


an effort, so she exclaimed, “O Cousin Peggy, I 
that would make you look as old as the hills!” 
yourself to that fact, my child.” 

looking grieved. 


deed, you don’t!” 


Janet tried to look sympathetic, but it cost her | in. 


half-concealed by their leatless boughs, when his 
pursuer 
But now, having lost sight of Gifford, the other, 


for pursuer he really was—came up. 


arriving opposite the alders, also paused to look 
carefully about and listen. Instead of distant 
footsteps, he heard the rattling of boughs quite 
near. Just then the moon shone through a break 


in the clouds, and Git? found himself face to face 
with Rast Evett. 
Both had to laugh, but Gitf was still trembling 
with apprehension. 
“What a start \ 
out from his retreat. 
“And what achase you have given me!” said 
Rast. ‘What did you run away from me for?” 


1 gave me!” he said, stepping 


pain, just look at her dress, will you! Blazing red 
poppies, or small sunflowers, in a green velvet 


| bonnet, and poppies in her bouquet, or wherever | mirror. You will have to be my mirror, dear, and 
And then, that green velvet | I’m afraid you are a very partial one. But it’s 
| dress. and her yellow weazen face—it makes her | nearly time to start. Run up stairs, and look on 

look like an old witch. But I suppose next, you'll | your dressing-table. You'll find a little present 


she can stick them. 


try and persuade me she dresses in perfect taste.” 
“No, I did not speak of her dress. 


woman she is.” 
» 


“Oh, you can preach! 


giggling and punching each other, as she passes.” 





“I thought "twas somebody following me; I 
never guessed it was you!” said Giff. 

“You were going there?" And Rast pointed in 
the direction of the Hemenway house. 

“I don’t say that I was; I am just looking 
around a little,’ replied Giff. 

“Bother! but you were! Now what's the use 
of denying it—to me? Nothing else in the world 


would take you so far up this way this time of 
night. Now own up!” 
“T thought I should like to see how the house 


Gertie said sarcastically. ‘“She’s too rich for peo- 
ple to insult her. She loves you, and besides you 
| are a kind of relative, and it wouldn’t be out of 

place for you to give her a hint about her dress. 
| Why don’t you tell her kindly that it is not be- 


But hers is 
a harmless eccentricity which should not weigh | mured to herself as Janet left the room. “How 
with any one who knows what a good, benevolent | grateful she is! Well, well, what better use can I 


cried Janet pettishly. | glad I am able to provide for her so that after my 
“But you don't go out with her and see people | death she will not be forced to earn her own living 


are getting so dim, I can’t see my own face in the 


there for you.” 


“Dear, warm-hearted girl!” Miss Harding mur- 


make of my fortune than to benefit her? I am 


or be dependent upon any one for support. Did the 


“T am very sure they don’t laugh to her face,” | bracelets please you, dear?” she asked, as Janet 


with a radiant face rushed into the room. 


me, darling Cousin Peggy !” 





| coming ?” 
| “Catch me doing anything so stupid! 


ion, it’s to have me admire her things, not find 
| fault with them. She’s as vain and credulous as 
| she can be.” 


She'd | 
never forgive me. When she does ask my opin- | 


I’ve been crazy for one, and she knows it. Thi 


“Oh, they’re too lovely! You're too good to | mediate reward. 


tention. After dinner a dance was proposed, and 
Miss Harding gazed with pride and delight at the 
girl’s grace and beauty. Towards midnight, how 
ever, the old lady began to get sleepy and tired. 
“Janet is so fond of dancing I won’t take her 
away just yet,” she thought. “But it’s so close 
here where all these people are, that I’ll sit on the 
balcony awhile, and get a little fresh air.” 

The balcony was deserted, and as Miss Harding 
sat there her kindly thoughts turned to the gir] 
she loved. “I don’t like to see that worthless 
Wilson Griswold hanging about Janet,” she 
thought. “I dare say he thinks she is going to be 
very wealthy, and it is to save her froin being the 
prey of fortune-hunters like him that I shall he 
careful that the fortune I leave her shall be in the 
hands of trustees. Nevertheless, I shall speak to 
her about him.” 

The voice of the very man she was thinking of 
sounded almost in her ears. He and Janet had 
taken seats near the open door that led to the bal- 
cony. The balcony was dark, and they did not 
see the solitary figure sitting at the side of one of 
the pillars but a few feet away. Mr. Griswold 
was saying, with a sarcastic laugh,— 

“Upon my word, Miss Janet, you ought to cor- 
rect ‘Cousin Peggy’s’ taste! She’s a big sunflower 
sure enough this evening; or rather she’s a hoary 
old ruin, over which the sunflowers are nodding 
their yellow heads. Her costumes must drive you 
frantic.” 

A laugh answered him. That rippling, merry 
laugh which Miss Harding used to love, for she 
thought it the music of an innocent, happy heart. 
“What can I do, Mr. Griswold? It’s simply a 
choice between poppies and sunflowers; for one of 
these flowers she must wear in memoriam, she 
says. If the glass doesn’t show her that wrink- 
les and a yellow skin do not exactly harmonize 
with such ornaments, how can I give her better 
taste ?” 

“Ah! but the ridiculous figure must annoy you,” 
drawled the gentleman. “Your taste is so true 
that such an outrage must be exceedingly pain- 
ful.” 

“Oh, you don’t know all I have toendure. Why, 
she’s as capricious and exacting as she can be, and 
as absurd in her notions and her ways as she is in 
her millinery. Often I can hardly keep from laugh- 
ing in her face, but that would spoil everything, 
you know.” 

“No chance of being her heiress then, eh ?” 
“Well, she’s very old, and I can see that she is 
breaking every day. Of course I can’t say that I 
want her to die, but I shan’t be sorry when my 
slavery is over and I can enjoy myself.” 

Mr. Griswold laughed. ‘When that happy 
event comes off, you ought to erect an altar and 
decorate it with poppies and sunflowers, and do 
reverence to them every morning. A kind of me- 
morial service to the manes of your benefactress.” 
“T hate them! I do believe you are laughing at 
me.” 

“Never. But she is very good to you. Of course 
you have some regard for her ?” 

“No, candidly I can’t say that I have. She’s old 
and ugly and has such queer ways, and everybody 
thinks her so absurd, that if she weren’t so rich 
and I so poor, I wouldn’t stay a day with her. A 
small fortune wouldn’t tempt me. But I suppose 
she’s looking for me now, that she may go home. 
I must go and hunt her up.” 

Stunned and almost breathless, Miss Harding 
remained on the balcony after they left, her hands 
clasped over her eyes, striving to realize that tle 
cruel words she had heard were not a fearful dream. 
Her whole heart’s love had gone out to this un- 
grateful, treacherous girl, and there was more grief 
than anger in this harsh awakening. It was a 
long time before she regained composure enoug! 
toentér the house and encounter the crowd withi- 
But she succeeded in controlling her feelings, 
so that she met Janet without giving any sign of 


wouldn’t think of wearing grave, dowdy colors | the storm which was raging within her. When they 


were seated in the carriage, she said to the coacli- 


“But Iam an old woman. You must reconcile | man,— 


“‘William, drive first to Mrs. Gordon’s, as Miss 


“Oh, I don’t like to think it,” replied Janet, | Janet returns home to-night.” 
“I'd like you to be just twenty 
years old. But you don’t look old. Indeed, in- | in astonishment. 


“T thought I was to stay with you,” Janet said, 


“Neither this night, nor any future night,” was 


“Don’t 1? Well, you know best, but my eyes | the trembling reply. ‘I was on the balcony and 


overheard your conversation with Wilson Gris- 
wold. I shall not need your memorial altar of 
poppies and sunflowers.” Janet burst into tears. 
Nothing more was said, for Miss Harding felt that 
she could not control her own feelings. When the 
carriage stopped at Mrs. Gordon’s, she simply 
said, ‘“‘Here we are at your mother’s. Good-niglit 
—and good-by !” 

—- +9» 


NOBLY DONE. 


The best deeds of life are not always the success- 
ful ones. We commend even more tenderly an 
act of self-sacrifice that avails nothing, and give it 
the warmer remembrance because it missed its im- 
An incident presenting these 
characteristics, comes from Yarmouth (the most 


In her secret soul the girl was saying, “I’m so | dangerous port of the English coast), and is one 
disappointed, for I wanted a diamond brooch. | of many examples of generous and brave devotion 


s|among the sailors and herring-fishers of tliat 





What a mean old thing she is!” 


Arrived at Mrs. Lorton’s, where they were to 


pair of plain gold bracelets aren’t worth having. | stormy seaport town. Of the two brothers who 


were the fellow-heroes-:of the incident, the sur- 
vivor has, at least, the thought of a noble purpose 


dine, Janet’s spirits rose. Pretty, well-dressed, | to qualify his grief. 


supposed to be the sole heiress of her wealthy and | 





One stormy Sunday evening in March, as tlie 
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people were coming out of church at Great Yar- 
mouth, a signal gun was heard from a vessel on 
the Groby Sand. The ship had struck on the 
Sand, and the waves were booming over her. The 
seamen were at once upon the beach, and prepared 
to launch ayawl. While they were waiting for a 
lull to run the boat through the surf, a young 
beachman ran up and jerked one of the yawl’s 
crew from his post. ‘ 

“No, no, Jack! not this time,” he said; “you’ve 
been out three times already because I’ve got mar- 
ried. Fair’s fair—so now I’ll take my spell again.” 

The boat was launched, and was just clearing 
the surf, when a breaker lifted her up and flung 
her completely over. Three of the crew were 
drowned, and one of them was the newly-married 
man who had refused to let his brother take his 
place. Without a moment’s delay another yawl 
was got ready for launching; she was pushed out 
to sea, but it was too late. The ship on the Sand 
had gone to pieces, and all hands were lost. 


—¢ @ >—___—__—__ 
For the Companion, 


TALES OF THE RED RIVER COUNTRY. 
In Nick of Time, 


Round our camp-fire again at the West Fork after 
a grand day of wild-goose hunting, Capt. Buck re- 
galed us with the following story of his boyhood, and | 
old times here on the Red River. 

“Ah, those were pleasant days!” said he. “You 
can hardly appreciate the agreeable life we used to 
lead on the Mississippi in the old days before the war. 
You see, my old gentleman owned a large plantation 
and many negroes on the river above Baton Rouge. 
We spent our summers there and our winters at New 
Orleans. There was a large family of us children,— 
ten in all,—and we were educated at home. Our tutor 
was generally some graduate from Yale or Harvard, 
who kept us at our studies for five hours each day for 
eight months in the year. 

“We always had a vacation, however, from Christ- 
mas until the first of February; and then my older 
brother, Chester, and I,—we were the eldest of the six 
boys,—were allowed to do our hunting for the year, 
and did the most of it, too, along the banks and 
bayous of the Red River here. My whole boyhood 
was associated with this muddy, red current, that 
glistens so brightly out there in the moonlight. 

“Every winter we used to take atrip as far up as 
Shreveport, then a little place of not as much conse- 
quence as now. Father owned land and raised cotton 
and horses on both sides of the Mississippi, and kept 
asmall steam wherry for transporting stock and hands 
back and forth. 

“This wherry was usually in the charge of an old 
negro named ‘Gub,’ one of father’s best hands in his 
younger days, and in the winter time, when there 
wasn’t much use for the boat, Gub was allowed to 
accompany us on our up-river hunting trips. 

“There was a comfortable cabin on the Corbeau, as 
we called the boat. The wherry was a broad, light 
paddle - wheel, a sort of scow, barge and steamer 
combined; and as she drew but little water, we had 
no trouble in guiding her among the snags and over 
the bars, or out upon the wide bayous and lagoons 
of the tamarack swamps below Shreveport. 

“We took our first trip in 53, when I was a lad of 
fourteen and Chet but two years older, and we kept 
up those excursions every winter until the war. 

“Tt was in °56, though, that we had our most mem- 
orable hunt. Chet and I had finished our regular 
studies, and Willett, our tutor, a young fellow from 
Harvard, now a noted college professor, was to leave 
us and make room for a governess, as the girls all 
came between us and the younger boys. We liked 
the fellow thorouglily, and determined that he should 
make one trip with us before he went North. 

“He consented, for he liked sport and was a fair 
shot; so after the holidays we left New Orleans for 
the plantation, and found old Gub and the Corbeau 
ready for our use and provisioned for eight weeks. 

“For guns we had three fine rifles, an extra double- 
barrel fowling-piece and two big English duck guns, 
with spears and fishing tackle. Besides these, we 
carried several dogs, the best of the plantation pack, 
for the bear and deer of the woods and hills above 
Alexandria. 

“It was to one of these dogs, a half Cuban, half fox- 
hound, that I owed my life on that trip. Yes, old 
Brian was, I think, the keenest hunter I’ve ever 
known, though l’ve seen finer bred house-dogs that 
were as intciligent as he. 

“Point Roseau, or Roseau Point, as we called it, 
was always our first stopping-place after leaving 
It is a three-cornered peninsula, formed by 
the banks of the Red on one side, and one of the 
Baroux Des Roseaux (Reed Bayou) on the other. 

“These bayoux were broad strips of green water, 
crown up with reeds, rushes and cane about the 
edges, and full of mud bars, old logs, snags and alli- 
The Point, a low piece of land two or three 
miles in extent, was a wild swamp of tamarack and 
red elm, dark and tangled with vines and under- 
growth. 

“It’s not avery inviting country, as you may sup- 
pose, but we were obliged to ‘wood-up’ somewhere, 
and there were large quantities of dry elm along the 
bank here; and dry red elm is the best kind of fuel. 

“And then, too, those bayoux were usually alive 
with geese and ducks. The reed-patches and the long 
flat mud bars, grown over with moss and wire grass, 
made fine feeding-grounds for these birds; and we 
carried a light boat for use in this kind of hunting. 
If more stirring adventure was wanted, there were 
the bear and panther and tiger-cat of the swamp, fierce 
enough to satisfy any man’s thirst for excitement. 

“Well, we had reached this point on our trip about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and had tied up to the 
same tree that we always hitched to, on the point just 

it the mouth of the bayou. 

“Willett was anxious to get a shot at the wild geese 
that we could >esr squalling up at the first neck of 
the bayou; and Chet and 1 drew cuts to see which of 
us should go out first with him. The lot fell to Chet; 
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“We worked away cheerfully enough, cracking 
jokes and telling stories—Gub’s black pate was 
crammed with both—until sundown, when the old 
negro dropped his end of the saw with a significant 
gesture that meant ‘ ’nough o’ dat.’ 

‘“*Marse Pink, yo’ jes’ tu’n up yo’ nose dis way. 
Yeh?’ spreading out his palm toward the northwest 
and rolling out the whites of his eyes. ‘Yo’ smell 
sumpin’, yeh? Yo’ don’ yah now; yo’ an’ got no 
smell no how, yo’ aint. I kin smell ’possum shoah,’ 
rolling his eyes again. ‘’Possum not mo’n two mile 
up yivvuh ’mong de high banks ’n’ de yoke trees; 
shoah be thar, marse!’ 

**All right, Gub,’ said I, willing to humor the old 
fellow with a bit of his favorite sport. ‘Go after ’em, 
old man, and I'll get supper.’ 

“Thankee, marse!’ returned the grinning old black, 
with a profound scrape and bow. ‘Bring a fat un ’n’ 
tress ‘im foh dinnah de morreh;’ and in no time he 
was on board, had down the remaining duck gun, 
and had gone among the dogs for his favorite hunter, 
Bug, a genuine ’possum dog, if ever there was one. 

“But while unleashing this cur, the old black made 
a discovery, and came to meet me at the bow with 
both hands up. 

“*Marse, dem dawgs Brian un Nig, dey is bofe done 
gone. Dey is boke de lease shoah.’ 

“Sure enough they had jumped over the railing at 
the bows, and sneaked off without our seeing them. 

«<That comes of tying them with ropes, Gub,’ said 
I. ‘But never mind; they’ve only gone after Chet 
and Willett, and will be back with ’em. Spoil some 
of their sport, though, quite likely.’ 


IN NICK 


‘Dat so,’ replied Gub; ‘yo’ don’ heah ’em no mo’ 
now;’ and with that Gub jumped ashore and left me. 

“It was a pleasant, warm evening; I watched the 
twilight fade and the moon grow bright. The big 
gloomy swamp grew blacker and gloomier; the green, 
dead water of the bayou changed to a slaty gray; 
and the snags and logs just outside the line of reeds 
looked like the ghosts of snags and logs in the shad- 
ows of the tall trees. 

“TI sat there and sat there, I don’t know how long, 
only that I had begun to feel surprised that the boys 
did not come in, and that I heard nothing of them. 

“Suddenly there broke on the wind that was blow- 
ing gently from the west, a long, deep howl, like the 
blowing of an immense brass horn. 

“IT knew that voice. It was Brian’s, and by it I 
judged that the dog was not a half mile away. It 
meant game, and big game, too; for Brian would 
never lay himself out like that for anything smaller 
than a bear or a ‘painter.’ 

“T listened a minute, excited, I assure you, and 
then Brian broke out with his fog-horn bay again, and 
Nig rung in with a chorus. I waited only long 
enough to locate the sound over my side the bayou, 
then I rushed into the cabin, snatched down a rifle 
and bullet-pouch, and bounded off the boat upon the 
point. 

“T had no doubt that the dogs had treed a bear, and 
of course I was eager to outdo the boys who might be 
nearer the hounds than I was. I knew they could 
not be very near; for Brian would only have exer- 
cised his lungs in that powerful style to bring some- 
body from a distance. 

“Well, away I went, crashing through brush, briars 
and brake like a mad fellow, till in about a quarter of 
a mile I came to an arm of the bayou that stretched 
out as far as I could see into the thick woods. 

“It wasn’t very wide, and the water only stood in 
little pools; but I knew better than to venture upon 
the slimy surface of that black, oozy mud. It was as 
much as life was worth; and more dangerous than the 
deepest, snaggiest part of the main branch. 

“So I turned and pushed my way up the bank, in 
the hope of finding a crossing, or the end. All this 





and they went away, while Gub and I were left to 


keep company with the dogs and to cut up the dry | 


elms upon the bank. 





dry elm, leaning out over the mud, its top resting on 

















but I had lost my wits and my breath in my excited 
running, and I rushed out upon it without a bit of 
caution, trusting to the sureness of my legs. 

“About midway, the rotten bark cleaved off under 
my feet, and I went over and down like a plummet 
into the mud and slime. So quickly did I fall, that 1 
did not touch the log with my hands. Yet I alighted 
on my feet! alighted on them and went up to my 
thighs in a thick mud pudding at the very first plunge. 

“Seared! I reckon I was. I tried to jerk my legs 
out, but I couldn’t move them. There I stuck tight. 

“T held my breath a minute and kept quiet. Yes; 
I was sinking! 1 could feel the déwnward move- 
ment, slow, but sure. 

“Then I screamed for help. As scared a lot of yells, 
I reckon, as ever came from a human throat. When 
their echoes died away, I listened. The dogs had 
stopped howling; there was no other answer. 

“The bank opposite was hardly twenty feet away, 
so near had I come to crossing, but there was noth- 
ing within reach that I could lay hold of. T held to 
the rifle, and laid that along the top of the mud and 
bore some of my weight on it with my hands; but not- 
withstanding this, I was slowly sinking. 
again, at the top of my lungs. 

“T tell you, gentlemen, it’s a horrible feeling, that 
slow settling down into a frightful bog that’s sure to 
be your grave, if help is not secured, I wish I could | 
tell you half the thoughts and sensations I had, while | 
settling into the bottomless depths of that slimy mire. | 
But I couldn’t do it; I won’t try. 

“I screeched again, like a madman; and then I 
suddenly heard a crackling in the brake and the tramp 


I screamed 


OF TIME. 


of some animal that proved, almost as quick as I 
heard it, to be Brian. 

“The big hound broke from the cane-brake close at 
hand, and came bouncing upon the low bank in front 
of me, where he halted with an anxious whine, and | 
a pricking up of his ears, as much as to say,— | 

***Well, you’re in a tine mess, aren’t ye?’ 

“ ‘Brian, old fellow,’ said I, ‘I’m gone up, sure.’ I 
should have said ‘gone down,’ but that was no time 
to make's choice of words. ‘Can’t you bring me that 
long limb, there on the bank, old boy?’ I asked, | 
pointing to a broken branch ofelm that lay by him. | 

“Now, I believe I asked that just to make believe 
he was human and could understand, and that I was | 
going to get help; but the hound looked at the stick, 
then at me again curiously, and whined pitifully. 

“I repeated the words and the pointing several | 
times and—will you believe it? whether you do or not 
it is frue—that dog stepped back, grabbed that pole | 
near the middle, balanced it an instant, then made | 
one mighty leap off the bank toward me. Yes; and | 
before he had sunk too deep for his strength, he | 
made another plunge and reached me with the branch. 

“It was a pole, big as my arm in the middle, and 
several feet in length. There were some smaller 
limbs branching out of it; and only a powerful hound, 
like Brian, could have lifted and jumped with it. 

“As you may reckon, I seized that stick in a hurry, 
got it crosswise in front of me, laid the gun crosswise 
of that, and then leaned over, bearing all the weight 
I could upon them. That eased up the settling busi- 
ness, for a time, and I kept myself buoyed up by the 
gradual sinking of the limb, which owing to its sur- 
face and branches went down slowly. 

“As for Brian, he had wheeled about and splashed 
out of the mud at a fine rate, spattering me all over 
with the batter that flew from his feet. Then that 
noble old brute got up on the bank and set up such a” 
ki-yi-ing as I never heard before, or since. I tried 
to make him understand that I wanted another stick; 
but he either thought he had done enough in that 
line, or didn’t propose to trust his legs in the mire 
again; for he only howled the louder. 

“After a while Nig came and joined in with his 








time the loud baying of the hounds was stimulating | 
my ears. Scrambling on, I presently came to an old | have made the woods hideous. 


several stout limbs, driven, in its fall, into the bank, | ment, as well as human beings could have known. 
| on the other side. It was asafe and easy crossing; | Brian haa started at the first frightened yell which he | 


howls; and altogether, with my halloos, we must 


“Bless those dogs! they knew I was in a predica- 
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heard from me; and at last Nig had left the—we 
never knew what ‘twas—and came too. 

“IT was still in a dangerous condition, settling a lit- 
tle in spite of the pole, and was beginning to despair 
of ever getting more help. As much as an hour had 
passed, when a cracking of cane begun to be heard 
and I knew that somebody was coming. The dogs 
stopped yelping and whined; then old Gub came in 
sight in the moonlight on the opposite bank. Noth. 
ing but calamity could have brought him in froma 
possum-hunt before midnight. 

**Wha’ wha’s de mattuh, ’n’ wha’ is yo’, mass’r??’ 
he called out. 

**Here, said IT, ‘in the mud. 
tree and help me out. 
the cold slime. 


Cross over on that 
I’m sinking and half-froze in 
Careful, now, or you'll be in, too!’ 

*“*Lawd ob musseh, Marse Pink! how'd yo’ go’n’ 
gitin dah? Yo’ poah chile, peah’s like yo detful mis. 
fawtnit !° 

“But without waiting for a reply the old negro 
stepped out on the log and hurried across. To make 
a long story short, the old fellow, who was mighty 
handy at whatever he undertook, fell at work like a 
beaver and soon had a bridge of dry logs and sticks 
built over the muddy hole and a staging of wood laid 
all about me. Then by digging and wrenching, twist- 
ing and working, we accomplished the feat of unearth- 
ing my legs and bringing me safe to dry land. 

“T went back to the corbeau with old Gub, almost 
prostrated from the reaction from my fright, and in a 
sorry enough plight. But achange of clothes, a wash, 
a good fire and hot coffee soon set me to rights again. 

“As for Willett and Chet, they had got lost in the 
bayou and didn’t find their way in till after midnight. 

“That dog Brian was surely the most knowing 
hunter Lever saw. Dogs of that breed usually are 
lit for trailing and do not know much else; but you 
could teach Brian anything. He was only two years 
and a half old when that thing happened. We kept 
him for eight years after that, and I could tell of a 
hundred instances where he proved himself just as in- 
telligent as when he saved me from a muddy grave; 
for 1 certainly should have gone down but for him.”* 

FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 


For the Companion, 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS. 


When I visited the Hot Springs of Arkansas, and 
saw what happened there, I never doubted that these 
springs were the Fountain of Youth for whieh Ponce 
de Leon sought in vain, and whieh he was not at all 
behind his age in seeking. For that was the time 
when men believed that base metals might be trans- 
muted to gold, and when the alchemist still hoped to 
find the agent that should shoot through the chalks 
of old age the pure and fresh juices of youth in the 
Elixir of Life. 

We left the Tron Mountain Railway one hot sum- 
mer’s day, and went up the beautiful valley of the 
Washita for forty miles or so on a narrow-gauge rail- 
way, which was built to relieve rheumatic invalids of 
the suffering which they endured when jolted all day 
through those hard, hilly ways in a coach, 

The town, which in some places looks like a new 
mining town, lies principally in a defile so narrow 
that there is room only fora little brook, used as a 
sewer, which, after a shower, swells to a flood,—a 
harrow road and a house, with perhaps a strip of 
garden on either side of it. 

Pigs wandered along beside the way; the dust was 
up to our ankles; cripples sat on the broken wooden 
sidewalks binding up their disgusting sores; the 
horse-railway cars were thronged with people on 
crutches, all carrying tin coflee-pots full of the hot 
water of the springs. 

In this place, where health pours out of the earth 
in living floods, the druggists’ windows and doctors’ 
signs are innumerable. In the central part of the 
town the houses are close together. The hotels were 
all of wood, the best of them three or more stories 
high, and it made one shiver to think of a fire break- 
ing out and sweeping through the valley, with all the 
helpless people in those buildings. A fire did break 
out presently and reduce half the town to ashes. 

But when Hot Springs sprang up from its ashes, it 
was quite another place; and now the Government 
has taken it somewhat in hand, and much of it has 


| been rebuilt in finer and safer style. 


The day begins late and ends early there. The sun 


| goes behind one mountain, a great pine-clothed bar- 


rier, and rises above another. This circumstance 
helps to give a peculiar sense of being among strange, 
if not supernatural, agencies,—a sense that makes 
you feel surprised at getting your mail regularly, and 
reading mundane news in mundane newspapers. 
Going up the narrow street, and reaching the part 


where the valley widens out into more open country, 


we found quite a different order of things from that 
ef the compact town—pretty dwellings with wide gal- 
leries, as the piazza is more pleasantly termed in 
the South, flower-gardens and stately trees. 

There are quaint cottages perched on steep ascents 
that are mounted by fifty or seventy-five steps, and 
avenues leading down lovely vistas into the country. 

We soon established ourselves in comfort, found 
out the pleasant walks and drives, and made new ac- 
quainances. To many of the South-western people 
the Hot Springs are what the White Sulphur Springs 
of Virginia are to the South-eastern people, or what 
Saratoga is to the Northern. 

Wita the help of friends we proceeded to investigate 
the subject of the baths, and to understand, if we 
could, the miracles happening under our eyes. 

High up on Hot Springs Mountain behind us, the 
healing waters gush forth. They are led by pipes 
into most of the dwellings below, and many persons 
drink the water when cooled and iced at their tables. 
Wherever a pipe conducting the waters is visible, 
clusters of white crystals are seen at every joint from 
their deposit. Sometimes these clusters have great 
beauty. The deposits about the springs indicate that 
they have been flowing at least three thousand years. 

The Hot Springs Mountain itself is a spur of the 
Ozarks. A good many things in its neighborhood in- 
dicate an activity among the central forces of the 
earth which here have their vent; among them the 
variety of the numberless springs not far apart, such 
as iron, sulphur, magnesia, and arsenic, and the min- 
erals that are found—in particular, a bed of novaculite, 
or whet-stone, the same as the Turkish oil-stone, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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There are now nearly sixty of the springs; and 
they increase usually at the rate of two every 
year. 

Where the water bubbles from the hillside it is 
at boiling heat. Eggs can be easily cooked in it. 
It loses but little of its heat in being led through 
pipes to the great iron and other bath-houses. 

When it is properly cooled in the baths, the 
invalid it stated number of minutes, 
under the care of either a physician or an attend- 


jt 


lies in a 
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ant acquainted with the rules, and is then cooled 
off and rubbed and rested before trying the outer 
air again. 

Sometimes the vapor-bath is given in closets 
arranged to receive the escaping steam of the wa- 
ters that are cooling below. ‘They are the wealth- 
ier people, or at least those who are able to pay 
something, although the fee is small, who enjoy 
the privileges of the bath-houses. 

But such is the fame of the waters far and near 
that afflicted people who are perfectly destitute 
crawl there, camp out ou the mountain-side, often 
with no covering at all; 
ing altogether on charity, in others bringing their 


in some instances depend- 


own provisions with them, 

They bathe either in the mud-baths or in what 
are called the ral-holes, which are diverted por- 
tions of the hot water just as it issues from the in- 
terior sources, at a high temperature, and with no 


loss of its properties, whether those properties are | 
electric, thermal, telluric, or what not. 

As wonderful cures are effected at the Ral-holes | 
as at the costly bath-louses more | 
and one might well compare 
them to the Pool of Bethesda, if they were not | 
| 
waters | 

‘To what these miraculous waters owe their | 
No analysis | 


often even 
wonderful ones 


very different people from angels who trouble the 


power, science has not yet decided. 
vives anything that seems equal to the occasion. | 
‘Their advocates, who are usually those who have | 
been themselves benefited by them, maintain that | 
they cure every disease of the human body, ex- 
cept those of the lungs, heart, and brain—three 
quite important exceptions. 

But it is certain that they cure or reduce every | 
form of skin-disease, and most of the humors and 
distempers of the blood, and send people away 
with blooming faces who were almost loathsome 





six weeks before. 
They have virtue in local paralysis, and they re- 
duce painful rheumatisms like magic, while gout | 





itude, without feeling a longing to see the spot | in the service of the Empire, that he was oppres 
again, to have it taken in charge by national wealth | by illness, and that his official labors grew more 
and power, and beautitied till it shall be another | 
V 


almost unhoped-for recovery, as rapturously as 


ARKANSAS. 


empire of Germany. 





| create a majority at any time. 





sed 


onerous every day. It was an appeal which might 
well touch the hearts, if not persuade the judg- 
ment, of his hearers. But the Reichstag, as if 
purposely to show Bismarck that his power had 
waned, promptly refused the aid for which he 
asked. 

These proceedings of the representatives of Ger- 
many have been taken as evidence that the popu- 
larity and authority of Prince Bismarck, in the 
Empire which he has done more than any other to 
revive and establish, are rapidly declining, and 
that the period of his long, vigorous and arbitrary 
rule of German destinies is fast drawing to a close. 
But it is said that a new sympathy for him is 
springing up, and it may be that out of his defeat 
he will derive a new lease of favor. 


Tale of ‘Tempe, as it really might be made. 

Often his heart is singing within him, in joy over | 
he mocking-bird is singing in the boughs of the | 
| 


| 
















process emcees 


THE DYING DAY. 
The cay is dying: yet again, 
From the last lustre of its crown 
Take thou its lesson, not in vain 
Its cross has weighed thy spirit down, 
And as its maguine heights decline, 
As sink its deepening tires below, 
Thy thoughts shall wear the heavenly sign, 
The symbol of its afterglow. 
S. H. THAYER, 


a 
COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 


Those who follow the reports of the doings of 
Congress during the present winter are likely to 
find many references to the Spanish and other 
“commercial treaties.” It may be well, therefore, 
to give an explanation of the nature of such treat- 
ies and of the principles upon which they rest. 

It is well known that every Government levies 
duties upon the importation of certain foreign 
goods. Great Britain, which has the simplest taritf 
of any country in the world, taxes the importation 
of tea, coffee, tobacco, beer, wine and spirits, and 
a very few other articles; while most other coun- 
tries, our own among the number, impose duties 
upon many hundred articles. 

One result of this system is that every country 
buys a smaller amount of foreign goods than it 
would if they were admitted free of duty. This 
statement is true of everything that is taxed, 
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trees about the station, while 
he rolls away to the Malvern 
junction to join the great out- | 
side world again, conscious | 
that he has been made whole 
by the painless and marvel- 
lous processes of nature herself. 


Son Lae whether it is of domestic or of foreign production. | 
Since every Government must lay taxes to sup- 
GOOD SOWING. port itself, it makes a choice of articles to be taxed, 


and naturally it selects such as are of foreign ori- | 
gin. 

Every import duty, whether it is laid to raise 
revenue or to “protect” domestic goods, thus di- 
minishes foreign trade. Now it sometimes hap- 
pens that two countries, each of which taxes the 
productions of the other, comes to the conclusion 
that an extension of the trade between them is more 
| desirable, for a time at least, than is the revenue 
which they mutually derive from the importation 


and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright; 

Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And tind a harvest-home of light. 


Sow love. 
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GERMAN POLITICS. 


In November a general election for a new “‘Reich- | 
or Parliament, took place throughout the 
The result of this election 
was a disappointment to Prince Bismarck and his 
colleagues in the Government. | of each other’s produce. 

The Reichstag contains about four pennies! When they reach this conclusion, they arrange 
members. These are divided, by the recent elec- | a commercial, or a reciprocity, treaty. Each 





stag,” 


| tion, between the various parties, as follows. The | Government agrees that it will not lay duties on 


regular Conservatives, or high aristocratic party, | certain classes of merchandise imported from the 
have seventy-two; the “Free,” or Independent | Other country, or that the duty on each class shall 
Conservatives, twenty-nine; the ““Ultramontanes,” | not exceed a certain amount. The result is that 
or Catholic party, one hundred; the national Lib- | the trade between the two countries is increased,— 
us, fifty-four; the German Liberals, sixty-eight; | more or less, as the provisions of the treaty are 
the Socialists, twenty-four; and various small fac- liberal or otherwise. 
tions, such as the Poles, Guelphs and Alsatians,| The United States now has one such treaty in 
make up the total. full operation,—that with the Hawaiian or Sand- 
It thus appears that neither of the great parties wich Islands. This treaty, having nearly com- 
has an absolute majority in the Reichstag. The | pleted its seven years’ term, it is proposed to renew, 
only way in which a majority can be secured is | though there is opposition to it. A treaty has been 
by the combination of two or more parties. made with Mexico, and the Senate has ratified it. 
Singularly enough, while Germany is the great- But as the operation of such treaties is to change 
est of continental Protestant powers, the Catholic | the revenue laws, none of them take effect until 
party, which is more usually spoken of as the | both Houses of Congress have passed laws repeal- 
“Centre,” holds the balance in the Reichstag.| ing or amending the duties upon the articles af- 
By joining with the Conservatives on the one side, | fected. 
or with the Liberals on the other, the centre can| In addition to these Treaties there are others 
| pending, with Spain for reciprocal trade with Cuba 
Since the election, the new Reichstag has met| and Porto Rico; with San Domingo; and with 
and proceeded to business at Berlin. Almost as| several of the Republics south of Mexico. None 
soon as it had got fairly to work, it was apparent | of these latter have as yet been acted upon by the 
that Prince Bismarck, with all his prestige, influ- | Senate; and if that body should ratify them, it 
ence, and stubborn will, could not control the new | will still be necessary for Congress to pass laws 


or 








| 





that much misunderstood ailment, which does | body, or persuade it to approve the policy upon | for carrying them into effect. 


not always come from high living—is also often 
relieved by it. 

We saw several cases of totally helpless rheu- 
matics, patients brought to the baths on mattresses, 
who three weeks later were dancing. If the baths 
could not do what is claimed for them, there would 


which he had resolved. The Spanish treaty is both an example, and the 

The Reichstag has passed several measures | most important, of all the treaties. 
which the Chancellor opposed, and has rejected | tax upon sugar is the largest item in the custom 
some which he urged upon its acceptance. Of these | receipts of the United States. Much more than 
measures, three were especially prominent. A bill | one-half of all the sugar consumed in the country 
was introduced to give salaries to the members of | comes from Cuba and Porto Rico. By this treaty 


| the nurse is the one event of the day to him. 


| sciousness, find a hint here? 


The import 





the Reichstag. Hitherto the members have al- 
ways served without pay. Hence none but rich 
men, or men at least fairly well off, could afford to 
sit in the Reichstag. 

The object of the bill, therefore, was to enable 
poor men to be elected deputies and to legislate for 
having found the cure received but a temporary | the Empire as well as the rich. It hada distinct 
one, have had to return, and have ended by tak-| democratic tendency, and for this reason Bis- 
ing up their residence in the enchanted spot where | marck, who is a rigid aristocrat, bitterly opposed 
alone they are well. | the measure. Yet it was passed over his head, and 

The patient from the Atlantic coast who goes to | but that it was vetoed by the Emperor, would have 
the Hot Springs for help, on the strength of what | become law. 
he has heard, and when his physicians at home | Another measure, to which he was not less hos- 
have failed him, however desirous he may be of | tile, was that proposed by Herr Windhorst, the 
benetit, has usually an unconscious under-current | Catholic leader, repealing the law which gave the 
of hostility to the idea that help can come to him | State control over the Catholic priesthood. This, 
from this remote little spot in the Arkansas wil- | too, received the appreval of a considerable major- 
derness. His sensations possibly resemble those | ity of the Reichstag. 
of Naaman, the leper, who asked if Abanar and| Then Prince Bismarck asked the Reichstag to 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, had not as much | give him an assistant, who should help him in dis- 
healing strength as the little Jordan. | charging the onerous duties of the Chancellorship. 
But he seldom goes away without a glow of grat-| He reminded the deputies that he had grown old 


be something very pitiful in the sight of the pale 
sufferers, unable to stand alone, to be met upon | 
the way to them, undergoing additional pain in 
the effort to procure this help which Mother Earth 
herself seems to provide them. 

There are many people at Hot Springs who, 


all that sugar would enter our ports free of duty. 

As a compensation for this great favor to Spain, 
that country opens Cuba and Porto Rico to the 
free, or the lightly taxed, entry of a large number 
of American manufactures. Of course it is im- 
possible to mention all the features of the treaty 
in detail. It is sufficient to say that its provisions 
on each side are extremely liberal. 

This treaty excites a great deal of opposition, on 
various grounds. One consequence of it would 
be to take away all the “protection” which the 
growers of sugar in Louisiana have enjoyed, and 
this fact arrays many of the protectionists against 
the treaty. 

Moreover, the principle is objected to by some 
statesmen, on the ground that it hampers the free- 
dom of Congress in laying taxes. The revenue is 
now so large that the duty on sugar is not needed ; 
but who knows what may happen in seven years ? 
And what would be the condition of the country 
if it were bound by a treaty not to tax the arti 
cle which yields the largest revenue ? 


| 











]- 


On the other hand, these treaties give an oppor- 
tunity for a very great extension of trade with, 
our near neighbors, and open the way for us to 
secure a dominant influence over them by the most 
peaceful process—that of commerce. In decidiny 
the question whether or not to ratify the treaties, 
Congress will make a choice of advantages and a 
choice of evils. 
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NOBLY DONE, 

Florence Nightingale has established in London an 
association for training nurses for the sick poor 
Young ladies—some of them daughters of the nobi! 
ity—who find much of their lives empty, and wish to 





| fill the gap with useful work, are upon application, 


received by the association for a month on trial. | 
this month they see all the details of work required 
many of which are inexpressibly loathsome and pain 
ful. 

If they still persevere, they receive training fi 
eighteen months, when they are qualified to begi 
work. An English writer describes a round of visit 
which she made one morning with one of these lady 
nurses. 

Two typhoid cases came first, “up a dark passag 
and into a darker garret.” Both were children, j 
the charge of ignorant, terrified friends. The nurs: 
bathed them, made the bed, took the temperature «a 
pulse of the children, fed them, and went out leavin; 
cleanliness and hope behind her. 

The lady and nurse next visited a sick mother ani 
a child. The child was “a moaning bundle of bone-,” 
in charge of a decrepit old woman. Here again thy 
room was cleaned and put to rights, the patient 
washed, combed and fed. 

Then a poor old paralytic, dying for years, who was 
washed, dressed and made comfortable for the day. 

Last came a sailor, every limb cramped by rheu 
matic gout. He had been neglected for years when 
the nurses first went to him. Now his room is clean 
and tidy, a bird sings in its cage, and a picture of a 
large sea-going vessel hangs overhead. The visit of 
After 
half an hour’s work she leaves him comfortable and 
peaceful. 

“Then she turns her steps homeward, doffs her 
nurse’s uniform and goes back to the simple, elegant 
home-dress of an English lady. She takes up her 
home life, talks of music, literature, society, and is 
no longer the nurse until the time comes for her again 
to plunge into the depths of human misery. 

Can none of our women, suffering with ennui and 
nervous prostration from sheer idleness and self-con- 
But they should re 
member Miss Nightingale’s warning. A melancholy, 
poetic temperament, or a disappointment in love, are 
the worst qualifications for an_ efficient 





hurse, 


| Strength, patience, skilful fingers, and long, thorough 


training are required for this most womanly work. 
———~or—__——_ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


They tell strange stories of the ignorance of the 
childven of the new public schools of England. Many 
thousands of boys and girls are now at school there, 
whose ancestors, as far back as Adam and Eve, knew 
nothing of books, and of course, the children seem 
dazed, as if wandering in an unknown land. 
“Elegy” was the lesson recently in a “literature class” 
of one of these schools. 

“What is an elegy?” asked the teacher. 

“Elegy,” answered a boy, “tis some poetry wrote 
out for schools to learn, like Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ ” 

“What does the poet mean by ‘fretted vaults’’” 
was another question. 

“The vaults,” replied a big boy, “in which these 
poor people were buried. Their friends came and 
Sretted over them.” 

“What is meant by conscience?” asked a teacher 
in the presence of a Government inspector. 

“An inward monitor,” roared the whole class, giv 
ing the parrot-answer they had been taught. 

“But,” inquired the inspector, “what do you un 
derstand by an inward monitor?” 

Only one boy lifted his hand, and his confident re. 
ply was, “A iron-clad, sir.” 

“What is meant by an unclean spirit?” asked a 
teacher, after reading one of the parables. 

“A dirty devil, sir,” answered a boy. 

“Do you know the meaning of syntax?” 

“Sin-tax,” replied a thoughtful youth, ‘‘is the dooty 

upon liquor.” 

An examiner, after explaining the positions of the 
| Continents on the map, asked a boy who stood next 
to him, “Now, could your father walk round tlie 
world?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

‘*Because he’s dead,” was the innocent reply. 

Many people will laugh at these stories, but in 
|some of the answers the poor children were not 
much to blame as was the system by which they are 
taught. Itis a poor kind of education that does not 
explain the lessons. 


———— OQ 
POOR STUDENTS IN GERMANY. 


There are still country places in Germany where 
bands of students go about in long black cloaks =ing- 
ing, in order to raise money to pay their way through 
the university. They come to a stand before a house, 
sing a few pieces, and then pass round the hat. 

The people, it is said, are very liberal towards them, 
and drop into the hat some good solid silver coil 
Occasionally, the occupants of a fine house send out & 
piece of gold. This kind of mendicancy does not 
bring any discredit upon the lads. Three hun ired 
and eighty years ago, Martin Luther, according t0 
tradition, was one of a singing-band of students who 
went from village to village. singing for money to )8y 
their college expenses. 

Customs differ in different countries. Last sun 
in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, we «Te 
| waited upon at a hotel by a college student, and rode 

in a palace car the conductor of which was 2 ad- 
| 


Gray's 





8. 


ner, 





vanced member of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

We also saw a boy setting up ten-pins in an 9 
who had his Latin books with him, which he stv 


lley, 


lied 
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in the intervals of the games. He was preparing for 
college. Perhaps we may live to see bands of singing 
students going from beach to beach, and from one 
mountain resort to another, singing for college 
money. 

If they sing well, they will not fail to be well re- 
ceived and well paid. 


~~ 
or 





NEITHER HAND NOR EAR. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson was a philosopher plus a 
clever Yankee. Dr. Holmes says, “He carried the 
same sagacity into the ideal world that Franklin 
showed in the affairs of common life.” But though a 
Yankee philosopher, he had none of the manual dex- 
terity of the whittling Yankee. 

Dr. Holmes once questioned him about his mechan- 
ical gifts, and the philosopher answered that “he 
could split a shingle four ways with one nail.” As 
the intention is not to split the shingle at all in fas- 
tening it to a roof, the answer was a confession that 
he had none of those mechanical gifts which are the 
Yankee’s birthright. 

His little son Waldo, on seeing his father at work 
with a spade, cried out,— 

“Take care, papa! You will dig your leg.” 

“God has given me the seeing eye, but not the work- 
ing hand,” said Emerson, of himself. 

Mr. Emerson had no ear for music. When he was 
a student in Harvard College, he attended one session 
only of the singing-school. He had gone, with other 
pupils, to the room of the singing-master, who, when 
Emerson’s turn came, said to him, “Chord!” 

“What?” asked Emerson. 

“Chord, I tell you!’ repeated the master. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Emerson. 

“Why, 

Emerson made some kind of a noise, and the sing- 
ing-master said,— 

“That will do, sir. You need not come again.” 

Dr. Holmes, in his biography of Emerson, says that 
his want of an ear for music makes his verse jar on a 
ear. “Though a born poet, he was not a 
born singer. Think of making ‘feeble’ rhyme with 
‘people,’ ‘abroad’ with ‘Lord.’ ” 

Emerson’s muse had as little mechanical dexterity 
in metrical composition as the poet had in handling 
tools. Among the specimens of his desperate work 
with rhyme and rhythm, his biographer quotes the 
following couplet : 


sing! Sing a note.” 


sensitive 


“Where feeds the moose and walks the surly bear, 
And up the tall mast runs the woodpecker.” 


To make it rhyme, one must read ‘*wood-peck-are,” 
which reminds one of Mark Twain’s song of the 
street-car conductor,— 


“Punch, brothers, punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare.” 


The following is prose on all-fours : 


“In Adirondac lakes 
At morn or noon the guide rows bare-headed.” 





+o 
TENERIFE 

An English gentleman and his wife made a trip in 
1883 to the Canary Islands for purposes of pleasure, 
and have given a very fascinating account of what 
they saw. The most interesting thing was the island 
and the peak of Tenerife. 

They climbed to the top of the mountain, twelve 
thousand feet above the sea, and stood on the verge 
of the crater. From that point the view was magnifi- 
cent, for although the mountain stands nearly in the 
centre of anisland sixty miles long and thirty-five 
miles bread, the height is so great that one can see 
the entire coast. Indeed, from that altitude the ob- 
server’s horizon is more than one hundred and thirty 
miles distant. 

It was only with great difficulty that the ascent was 
made. When our travellers had been climbing twelve 
full hours, they were still two thousand feet below 
the summit. The rest of the way they were struggling 
over huge blocks of lava, on their hands and knees, 
and near the top they were compelled to ascend a 
steep cone of shifting cinders. 

It seems that the island of Tenerife is but one gigan- 
tic voleano. The crater is merely a depression in the 
summit of the mountain, about three hundred feet 
broad and about sixty feet deep. Around its edges 
are scattered crystals of sulphur. The ground is very 
hot to the feet, and sulphurous vapors and steam issue 
from numerous cracks on the surface. 


——EEE———— 
HOW TO SPEAK. 


Those who have won their spurs on the field of ora- 
tory are often asked to advise young men anxious to 
become public speakers. 

John B. Gough, one of the most brilliant examples 
of the natural orator, has been pressed again and 
again to reveal the secret of his art. His reply, we 
believe, is usually,— 

“Secret! Bless you! I have none to reveal. Ifa 
man has anything to say, why, let him say it—that’s 
the only way I know to become a speaker.” 

Mr. Gough’s advice is not unlike that given by Job 
Wolmsley, a Yorkshire temperance lecturer, noted 
for his humor and rough eloquence. A young gentle- 
man, ambitious to shine upon the platform, once 
called upon Job, with the usual question. 

“Tha wants to be a public speyker, doo’ tha, lad?” 
said Job, looking at the youngster, in a quizzical 
way. “An’ tha thinks awm the chap to put tha up to 
a wrinkle about it? Tha’s reight, I am. 

“Now, harks tha! When tha rises to mak thy 
speych, hit taable an’ oppenthy mouth. If nowt 
comes, tak’ a sup o’ watther an’ hit taable again, 

‘nd oppen thy mouth wider than afoor. 





“Then if nowt comes, tak’ thysen off, and leave pub- 


lic speykin’ to such as me.” 
+o 


THE MANAGER. 


The manager of a course of lectures or of a series 
of concerts sometimes appears, like Mrs. Fezziwig in 
the “Christmas Carol,” “‘one vast, substantial smile.” 
His smile, however, may not be caused by the wit or 
learning of the lecture, or by the high C of the song- 


stress, but by the money in his cash-drawer. 


Mr. Edmund Yates, the English novelist, during 
his visit to the United States, lectured twice in the 





handed his check to Mr. Yates’ private secretary. 
“Mr. Yates,” said the secretary, “has had two fine | 
audiences.” } 
“Splendid audiences, sir!” answered the manager. 
“Are you quite satistied, Mr. Pugh?” 

“Quite. I shall be glad to see Mr. Yates again.” 
“And you like what you heard of the lecture, Mr. 


Pugh?” 
“What I heard of it, sir! Why, look here, young | 
man! I’ve been running the Star Course of lectures 


for ten years, and I’ve never heard a single word of 
any of them!” 


a 
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WANTED BOTH. 


An over-eagerness to make bargains has been at- 
tributed to the Yankee, and no doubt he has earned 
his reputation thoroughly. But he is not the only 
sharp bargainerin the world. The French Emperor, 
the first Napoleon, called the English a nation of 
shopkeepers; and they do say that even the French 
are not all lavish and open-handed. But as a race the 
Jews are beyond question the most forehanded peo- 
ple in the world. The following story illustrates their 
propensity for money-making almost as well as did 
the application of the afflicted mother for the return 
of her son Moses’s admission-fee to the theatre gal- 
lery, Moses having fallen over the rail and broken his 
neck. He had not seen the show, pleaded the broken- 
hearted mother. 


| 


} 





There are a great number of anecdotes about Gen. 
Skobeleff, which have become legendary in the Russian 
army, and there are a much greater number about the | 
Russian Jews which circulate through all classes of | 
Russian society. The following story, which is of in- 
terest both for the admirers of the “white general” 
and the haters of the Russian Jew, was rey ived when 
Prince Bismarck, as a sign of special distinction, re- | 
ceived the cross Pour le Mérite. Skobeletl, so goes 

the story, was working one evening in his tent near | 
the Danube, or near a pond, when a Turkish bomb 

dropped at the threshold of the tent. 

The general had just time to see the sentinel out- 
side stoop down and phlegmatically throw the shell 
into the water. Skobeleff approached the soldier and 
said, ‘Do you know that you have saved my life!” 

“IT have done my best, general.’ 

“Very well; which would you rather have, the St. 

George’s cross or one hundred roubles?” 

The sentinel was a Jew, with a fine Semitic profile. 
He hesitated a moment, and then said,— 

“What is the value of the St. George’s cross, my 
general?” 

“What do you mean? The cross itself is of no 
value; it may be worth tive roubles, perhaps, but it is 
an honor to possess it.’’ 

“Well, my general,” calmly said the soldier, “if it 
is like that, give me ninety-five roubles and the Cross 
St. George 

Whether the prayer of that child of Israel was 
granted or not, history does not say.—Pall-Mall Ga- 
zette. 


a 
MARBLEHEAD DIALECT 


It is not many years since the dialect of Marblehead 
was so strange in its idioms and pronunciation that 
few strangers could understand it. The original set- 
tlers of the town came from the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey and from the west of England. Their 
broad speech, quick pronunciation, and clipping of 
words characterized the language of Marblehead for 
two hundred years. As we learn from the ‘‘History 
and Traditions of Marblehead,” family names were 
strangely transformed. 

Crowninshield became “Grounsel;” Orne took on 
an “h” and was turned into “Horne.” Trefry was 
variously pronounced, “Davy,” “Tewy,” “Trevye,” 
and “Trofroy.”” Quiner was transformed into **Coon- 
ier;”’ Florence was clipped to “Flurry,” and Trasher 
to “Trash.” 

If a native felt chilly, he said he was ‘“crimmy;” if 
he was bewildered, or lost his way, he became “pix- 
ilated.” The ceiling of a room was the “planch- 
ment.” A careless piece of sewing was stigmatized 
as ‘‘a froach,”’ and badly-cooked food as “cautch.”” 

A man who excited the anger of a crowd was sa- 
luted with, “Squael’m up!” “Squael something at 
him!” or “He ought to be squaeled up!’ Translated 
the phrases meant, “Stone him!” “Throw some- 
thing at him!” or “He ought to be stoned!” 

A small piece of anything to eat was a “grummet,” 
and a sulky person was called “grouty.” 


4 
aa 


AS SEEING A BEAR. 


The usual formula of the photographer, after he has 
placed the sitter’s head in a vice and directed him to 
fasten his eyes on the head of a nail in the wall, is: 
“Look, sir, as if you saw something agreeable!” In 
the case of Lieut. Schwatka, of Arctic-Expedition 
faine, the formula was the reverse of this. The Critic 
tells the story: 





Shortly after his return from King William Land, 
the lieutenant went to a photographic gallery to have 
his — taken. 

vow,’’ said the photographer, while his subject 
was arranging an Arctic costume over his ordinary 
New York dress, “‘you must take some striking atti- 
tude—just look as if you saw a polar bear.” 

Lieut. Schwatka suddenly began to tremble from 
head to foot, his knees knocked together, and his face 
assumed a look of intense terror. 

“Hurry up!” he exclaimed to the photographer, 
who was looking on in helpless bewilderment; “I 
can’t keep this up forever!” 

“But what is the matter? What has happened to 
you? I can t make a negative while you are going on 
in that way. 

“Oh,” via Schwatka, “I thought you said you 
wanted me to look as I would if I saw a polar bear!” 


~~ 
or 


A LEGAL PUN, 


The traveller among the New England hills notes 
the tiny brooks of clear brown water which, wander- 
ing around the stems of trees and among the mossy 
bosses of rock, feed the small but swift rivers, on 
whose banks are clustered factories and the homes of 
labor. 

“New England is, indeed, a land of laughing 
brooks,” said a trav elling companion, one day, to Mr. 
William M. Evarts, after they had crossed a dozen of 
these little streams. 

“Tt must be so,” answered the great lawyer and 
quick wit, ‘“‘or the law-books would not say so much 
about ‘diverting water-courses.’”’ 
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ACCOMMODATING. 


The following notice ence appeared in a rural jour- 
nal: 
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For the Companion. 


THE NEW CHURCH AND THE OLD. 


The chorus of cutters’ chisels, 
Chipping the limestone rock, 








Strikes on the tower cloel 
Chipping, chipping, chipping, 

No music to me so sweet 

As the sound of the cutters’ chisels 
Heard in the village street! 


A row of tireless workmen 

Under the village trees, 

Not a sound save their eutting 
Borne on the morning breeze, 
Chipping chipping 
With pati |, and care, 
Stones for a sacred temple, 

A shrine for praise and prayer, 









Standing in quict beauty 

From the village street aloof, 

With its mantle of clhubing ivy 

Pinned to the moss-grown roof, 

Dear to the hearts of the people 

Who had watched its walls grow gray, 
Was the Church where the rich and lowly 
Had found it good to pray. 


Now with stones from the quarry 
Hid in the neighboring hill, 

The workmen are rearing a temple 
Fairer and better still; 

Chipping, chipping, chipping 
Stones that shall serve indeed 

As the bond of generations 

With all their human need, 


Many a heart was heavy 

As the walls of the Old Church fell, 
For it seemed as if another 

Could not be loved so well; 
Chipping, chipping, chipping, 
Each sharp stroke seemed to say 
That the old associations 

Were being swept away. 


To some the Church was radiant 
With the light of the marriage morn, 
And for some it hept sweet memories 

Of each new baby born, 

And some remembered onty 

How its sacred aisles were pressed 
By the feet of those who carried 
arent or child to rest. 





But the sound of the eutters’ chisels 
Is borne on the morning breeze, 
And a fair New Church is rising 
Under the ancient trees, 

Tho’ it seems to the village people 
That the holiest thing on carth 

Was the Old Chureh with its record 
Of marriage, death, and birth, 





So in this world of changes 

The old to the new gives way, 
We live for the long to-morrow 
As well as the ye rday, 
Chipping, chipping. chipping 
Stones that shall find a place 

In the perfeet human temple 
That is rising here apace. 











We live for the long to-morrow 
With its triumph but begun, 
When truth shall drop its shackles 
And the goal of hope be won; 
Chipping, chipping, chipping 
With patience, and faith, and prayer, 
Stones for the Church whose towers 
Shall rise in the upper air. 
ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 


er — 
For the Companion. 
HOW IT WAS DONE. 


A little church in a certain inland town was like 
that of Laodicéa. Nothing could be said against 
it but that it was dead. The pastor,—a young, 
zealous man,—on the first day that he faced his 
congregation, saw a body of well-to-do, elegantly- 
dressed, polite people, who rose and knelt at the 
proper times, and gave money properly when the 
bag went round. 

Three years later the same faces met him, and 
he had not kindled in one of them a gleam of 
spiritual life. In the meantime he had preached 
the terrors of the Law and the mercy of the Gos- 
pel; he had wrestled with God for them; he had 
carried them, a dead weight, on his heart. 

“They are frozen to death!” he cried to an old 
minister. ‘Why does not God warm them to 
life ?” 

“A little exercise might have that effect,” said 
his friend. But the younger man did not under- 
stand what he meant. 

About this time a poor woman died in the town. 
She sent for the pastor. “1 have four children,” 
she said. “I want them to be Christians. 1 will 
give them to your church.” 

“To my church ?” exclaimed the young man. 

“Yes. They are godly men and women. I 
have asked God that they may be fathers and 
mothers to my children.” 

The woman died on Sunday morning. The 
clergyman told his flock the story that day, and 
repeated the message without a word of comment. 
“The mother is lying dead in the tenement-house 
No. 10 Blank Street. The children are with her,” 
he said. 

After church he went to No. 10. 
after another of his congregation came in. They 
wore different faces from those he knew. Stern 
old men patted the poor babies tenderly on the head, 
and the commonplace, fashionable women took 





” 


them on their knees with pitying hearts, and a 


holy mother-love shining in their eyes. 


One member 


| members take a keen interest. The fact that these 
children look up to them as examples of Christian 
life is a perpetual spur and warning to them. 
| ‘The old minister visited his friend last summer. 
“Your people are the most live body of Christians 
I have seen for a long time,” he said. “1 think 
they have had other treatment besides prayer and 
preaching. Souls need exercise as well as bodies 
to keep them warm.” 
| ‘The young man smiled. He had learned how 
ito understand many things in these five years. 
| ——__ —+or— 
IN A SOUTHERN SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
What is.a gentleman? <A gentle man. In all that 
he does he has consideration for others. It is very 
possible that he cannot take off his hat to a lady with 
as fine a grace as some men who have the veneer of 
politeness, but are selfish and brutal at heart. It is 
the intention, the sincerity, the heartiness of the man 
or boy, which tells whether he be really a gentleman 
or only the counterfeit and the sham. It sometimes 
happens that young men have true politeness in their 
souls, but need a rough shaking to bring it out. That 
was the case with the young fellow of whom a lady 
writes in the Journal of Education. She says: 


I was a Yankee school-teacher way down South. I 
was young and full of zeal. My scholars caught my 
enthusiasm. We were having a happy “session.” 
Three weeks of the term had passed. Affairs in the 
school-room were going smoothly and pleasantly. 
Not a harsh word had been spoken. 

“It is really delightful,’ I wrote to my sister. 
“Southerners have been misrepresented. I never saw 
Massachusetts pupils so willing and eager as these 
scholars of mine. I have found the Paradise of school- 
teuchers. The girls are as sweet as their garden 
roses, and the boys are manly and true.” 

But a slight cloud soon appeared in the sunny sky. 
A new scholar came on the fourth Monday. He was 
from “Pleasant Valley,” he said. He “had kept 
school, but wanted to be learnt a little more.” He 
was tall, red-haired, red-whiskered, blue-eyed and 
blushing. ‘He'll give me no trouble,” I said to my- 
self; but IT had yet to learn the ways of the world, 
and of Southern mountain boys. 

On Tuesday morning I was in my usual place, and 
had my first word of reproof to say. hastened to 
utter it as soon as the opening devotions were ended. 
“Young gentlemen, the one who takes care of the 
house tells me that some of your places are covered 
with filthy tobacco-juice. I am sorry that any of you 
use the nauseous weed. I feel sure that you will 
grant my request, and leave no marks of this bad 
habit upon the floor of our school-room.” 

A pleasant smile and a nod ran from face to face 
around the room, and J felt that my request would be 
gladly heeded—by all save one, at least. The face of 
the new scholar ..owed beneath its blushes a trace 
of mortified pride and sulky self-conceit. 

“He's well-uamed Stamper,” said Katie Knight, as 
she walked home with me at noon. “He stamps 
round as though he owned ‘all creation and the nig- 
yers.’”” 

“He needs to have a litt.e more knowledge stamped 
into nis bushy head,” I thought; but I said not a 
word to Kate. 

On Wednesday morning, Stamper’s place was cov- 
ered with tobacco-juice. Stamper’s eyes were on his 
book. Stamper’s fingers were busy with “the United 
States Rule.” Stamper’s teacher was thinking of her 
broken rule, and wondering whether Stamper carried 
a pistol. 

“You heard my request yesterday, young gentle- 
men,’’ I said in trembling, yet determined voice. ‘Jt 
must be obeyed. Gentlemen do sometimes smoke and 
chew. Ihave seen them do it, and have been sorry 
for it; but one thing I am sure of—no gentleman 
would make filthy a school-room floor after he had 
been requested by his teacher to do otherwise.” 
Nothing more is said. Stamper stamped out. He 
did not come back that day. 

“He went down to Willow Dell Seminary,” said 
John to Kate, after school. “Says he'll show the 
Yankee schoolmarm how to call him ‘no gentleman.’ ”’ 

On Thursday morning the devotions were pleasant 
but solemn. The teacher’s voice was trembling and 
earnest. Stamper was in his place. He looked tri- 
umphant and snapped his blue eyes as much as to 
say, ‘She won't dare to touch me!” 

“Mr. Stamper!” I said, after a few moments of 
quiet study; and a few glances in a particular direc- 
tion made every One suspect that something unusual 
was coming. “Mr. Stamper, wil ise? 

“Mam?” said the astonished six,footer. 

“Will you please to arise?” 

He arose. ‘Will you tell me why you left sehool 
without permission, yesterday ?”’ 

*Reckon I'd better not,” he at length stammered. 

“I wish to know why. I happen to be the teacher 
of this school—the one who makes its rules. Why 
did you leave school without permission, yesterday ? 
Why did you not return?” 

“Cause ye called me ‘no gentleman.’ ” 

“Are you a gentleman?” 

“Reckon I be.” 

7 gentlemen annoy ladies?” 

“No, mam.” 

“Well, sir—gentleman or not—I give you ten min- 
utes to apologize and remove the filth from your place 
or you may leave this school-house and not return. 
You are a sham gentleman ; we want no such here.”’ 

Stamper’s fuce grew redder than his hair. His blue 
eyes showed a shade of green. He looked round upon 
the unsympathizing scholars. He looked up at the 
determined little teacher. He was conquered. The 
tilth was removed, in spite of many suppressed gig- 
gles. 

“I humbly ask your pardon. I'll try to keep your 
rules, and a heap more if you make ’em. You've got 
mighty good pluck, and I’ve been as mean as an 
abolitioner. I'll study right smart the rest of the ses- 
sion.” 

Stamper broke no more rules. He chewed no more 
tobacco. He became one of my best pupils, and 
helped to make that dear old school-room a sunny 
spot in my memory, 

“Ah, but she did give me the best taking down I 
ever had,” he said, many yearsafter. “Never learned 
a better lesson! How mean I looked to myself! 1 
resolved, then and there, to be a sham gentleman no 
more.” 














or 

HE INVENTED. 

Imagine what atrial in the family a man must be 
who every week or two thinks he has invented a new 
machine of some kind, or some labor-saving instru- 
ment by which he declares he is “going to make his 
fortune.” Such a man ought to take a walk through 
the Patent Office at Washington and see the myriads, 
acres and tons of models of useless inventions that 
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“1 didn’t object when he invented a fire-escape, | 


out of the window one night last wiuter to see how 
it worked. 

“Then he originated a Jock for the door that 
wouldn't open from miduight until morning, so as to 
keep burglars out. The first time le tried it, he caught 
his coat-tail in it, and I had to walk around him with 
a pan of hot coals all night to keep him from freez- 
ing.’ 

“Why didn’t he take his coat off?” 

“IT wanted him to, but he stood around until the 
thing opened itself, trying to invent some way of un- 
fastening it. 

*That’s William’s trouble. He will invent. A lit- 
tle while ago he got up a cabinet bedstead, that would 
shut up and open without handling. It went by clock- 
work. William got into it, and up it went. Bless 
your heart, he stayed in there from Saturday after. 
noon till the next morning, when it flew open and 
disclosed William with the life almost smothered out 
of,him. The other day I saw him going up the street 
with the model of a grain-elevator sticking out of his 
hip-pocket, and he is fixing up an improved shot-tower 
in our bedroom.” 


but I did remonstrate when he wanted me to crawl | whether signa 


— 
«Don’t stop the express at Granada to-nigl} 

° it 

ed here or not. Robbers here.’ _ 

«The men eyed me sharply, but said nothing. The 


sounde: kept up a merry click, and IT leaned back in 
the chair. They remained at the station for half an 
hour aud then one of them asked me what time the 
train was due. 


**Eleven tive,’ I said. 
“Well, we want it,’ one of them replied. I told 


him that I would signal it. 


“About 10.30 I got out the red lantern and lighted it, 


Just as I got it fixed two of the men jumped at me 
with revolvers in their hands and said they would 
save me the trouble. é 
with a pistol, the others tied me flat on my back to a 
settee. 


While one of them covered me 


*. I couldn’t move head or foot. 
“After they had tied me there I began to think what 


sort of a scrape I had got myselfin. The train would 
come presently and would go flying by, and then 
those cut-throats would murder mein revenge. I liad 
hardly thought this over when I heard a sharp whistle 
and a roar. 


“The men ran out to the platform with masks on 


and revolvers in hand. One of them had the lantern. 


Still * one increasing purpose, 
Fulfils itself through all the y 
‘Mid symphonies that casual dis : 
Time’s losses go to swell eternal gains: 





or ———__——— 
For the Companion. 


TWO ANGELS. 


Across the night the silence reigns unbroken, 
As death and birth again are merged in one: 
sy us, the watchers, not a word is spoken 
Until, at length, we catch the bell’s clear tone. 


And then we turn with heart-warm words of greeting, 

Handfast and smiling, of fair wishes fain, 
Earnest that, through the year we now are meeting, 
Loss may be lessened, pleasure vanquish pain, 


Ah, yet, for all goodwill. must sorrow find us! 
How many years, begun in hope and joy, 
Lie shrouded in a mist of tears behind us, 
Or dark with sins regret can ne’er destroy ? 
The hands so warm tn New Years past—we miss them; 
The eyes so full of love shine here no more; 
The gracious lips—in dreanis alone we kiss them, 
Their music echoing, * Only gone before! ” 


the 
. 





which he swung vigorously. In going out on the plat. 
form they left the door open, so that I could see them 
distinetly. 

“I began to hope that the train would stop, for I 
knew that it contained men enough to overpower the 
robbers, if not taken too much by surprise. 

“The roar came nearer and nearer, until at last | 
knew by the sound that the train was not going to 
stop. With the whistle blowing at full blast and the 
dust flying in clouds, it swept by like a streak of light- 
ning. 

“Sy time had come, I thought. The robbers dropped 
the lantern and began to swear. Then I could hear 
them talking, and pretty soon I made up my mind that 
the train had stopped down the road, and that the 
robbers were watching it. 

“Before long they took to their heels, mounted their 
horses and were gone, and when some men came up 
from this train to the depot, armed with Winchesters, 
I was the only occupant. 

“They released me, and I told them what had hap. 
pened. Two of them stayed with me, and the train 
went on. If any express ever came any nearer being 
robbed than that one, I’d like to know it.” 


~~+~@ 
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CLEANING TEETH. 





From leafless bough, from clod inert, there springeth 

Full bud or verdurous blade, with promise fraught; 
From winter disenthralled, each blithe bird singeth 
The miracle of life from death outwrought! 





Across the night the silence reigns unbroken, 
Two angels o’er each threshold now have trod: 
One bearing uttered speech, one words unspoken, 
This issuing from, that going back to, God! 

JOHN MORAN. 


a 


The majority of those who clean their teeth do so 


upon getting out of bed in the morning and upon go- 
ing to bed at night. 
fort have appointed these times, but it is better to 
cleanse them after every meal. The leaving of rem 
nants of food between the teeth is what greatly helps 
to make work for the dentist. If the little cavities 


Personal convenience and com. 


COURT ETIQUETTE. 


and spaces between the teeth are filled with food, the 
teeth will decay though the fermenting of the little 


Court etiquette is the code of rules which encloses 
the sovereign and keeps the subject at a proper dis- 
tance from him. It serves to keep the King from be- 
coming familiar with the people, and it prevents the 
people from getting so near the monarch as to realize 
that he “isn’t anything but a common man after all.”’ 
Three years ago, during a garden-party at Bucking. 
ham Palace, an American couple caused quite a sen- 
sation by breaking through the court etiquette They 
pressed forward and shook the Queen’s hand, instead 
of waiting to be presented and then kissing it. 
Prince Gortschakoff, who for many years was the 
Prime Minister of Russia, was noted for his observ- 
ance of the minutest points of etiquette in is rela 
tions with the late Czar. Lord Dufferin, the English 
ambassador, once asked him if the Emperor’s cold 
was better. Bending his head and half-closing his 
eyes, Gortschakoff answered in a reverent tone,— 
‘His Majesty has deigned to feel a little better this 
morning.” 

It was this characteristic obsequiousness which 
provoked the Duke de Morny to say, ‘“‘Gortschakoff 
purrs when he speaks of any creature at Court, even 
if it be the Grand Duchess Olga’s monkey.” 

The Spanish Court is noted for its punctilious ob. 
servance of etiquette. ‘They kissed the feet of His 
Majesty and withdrew,” said a Madrid paper, report- 
ing an interview of the town Council of Seville with 
King Alfonso. The Councillors did not really get 
down on all fours and kiss the King’s boots. But as 
only members of the Cortes kiss the royal hand, eti 
quette demanded that those on a lower level should 
be reported as kissing the roval feet. The following 
extract from a foreign — al illustrates how cost- 
ly it is to offend —— 1 etiquette : 

One of the chie 


remnants. Says a writer on this topic. 


We have now in mind an old gentleman under 


whom we worked as second-hand in the weave shop 
twenty-one years ago, who cleaned his teeth invaria- 
bly after he left 
meal, with a reasonably stiff tooth-brush and the 
hardest old white castile soap he couid purchase at 
the druggist’s. 


1is morning, noon, and evening 


TT eo . 
Five cents’ worth of soap, which would amount to 


about a third of an ounce, for such soap is really valu- 
able, would last him three months. 


His soap and brush were always kept in an inner 


vest-pocket rolled - 4 in clean, white flannel. which 
was as carefully was 
we 


xed every week or clianged every 
as the week came to its end. 
This man at that time was fifty-five years of age 





and is still living, and his teeth two years ago, when 
we last saw him, would positively shame those of any 
woman we ever saw. 


He is now upwards of seventy, never knew what 


the toothache was, never had a dentist look in his 
mouth except to admire the teeth. 


Unconsciously he had been following the most com. 


mon-sense practice possible, avoiding chemical action 
and attaining what not one in twenty thousand Amer- 
icans do attain—sound teeth. 


ys 
na 


BOMBAST. 
The vice of young writers is exaggeration. They 





seem possessed with the idea that unless they write 
in italics they will not be emphatic. An Englisii peri 
odical amuses its readers and laughs them out of any 
indulgence in “fine writing” by publishing the follow- 
ing =pecimens of exaggerated style, selected from 
this side of the Atlantic: 


A most tearful picture, at first sight, was that pre- 


sented by a member of a debating society. “Mr. 
President,” said he, *‘our country’s fate looms dark- 


ro.” 


sun, to put on his hat. 


He one day told a muleteer, with whom he had lori ' ; Bayes 4 - 
stopped to talk ona country road under a broiling | S!0rious with the beaming rays of a gene A 
He forgot the fact that by or. | ™2Y the sunset hour of the future, by th 

dering a subject to cover himself in the royal pres- influences of faithful duty, greet us with its gorgeous 
ence, he created him a grandee. 


He soughit 


reasons of the Duke of Aosta’s un. | !ing before us, without a star ebove the horizon on 
popularity during the brief reign and before his ab 
dication, was that he would take no pains to study 
the complicated etiquette of the Escurial. 
to introduce simple manners, in a country where even | Perched upc - ag 
beggars drape themselves proudly in their tattered | €2V¢loped in an impenetrable fog. 

mantles and address_one another as “Senior Caballe- 


which the patriotic mariner can hang a scintillation 
of hope, but with ominous features of fast-coming 
doom, — and rayless as the eves of a tree-toad 

upon the top-most bough of a barren poplar, 


A more cheerful announcement was made by a 
Massachusetts mayor, who said in his annual nies- 
sage, “As the eastern horizon of the present is made 
re refractive 


panoply of prismatic light. 


The next day there was an informal church- 
meeting. The children were placed with a worthy 
woman in a clean little house. Provisions and 
clothes began to come in; even the young girls of 
the parish made pretty little comforts for ‘our 
babies.” The matrons of the church grew inti- 
mate over this mutual charge, and the men pres- 


were, as the authors of them thought, to revolution- 
ize American industry. The Baltimore American re- 
ports the woes of the wife of such a man, as told by 
herself, and there is a lesson in the burlesque : 

“It is all very well to talk about working for the 
heathen,” said one, as the ladies put up their sewing, 
“but I'd like to have some one tell me what I am to 
do with my husband?” 

“What is the matter with him?” 





ently suggested that the house would accommo- 


asked a sympa- 


Marshal Prim, who was standing by, hastily 
knocked the muleteer’s head-dress out of his hand, 
and set his foot upon it, at the same time offering the 
man some gold. 

But the muleteer, who was mortally offended, 
spurned the money. A few days later, when Prim 
wus assassinated, a rumor was circulated among the 
people—out without truth, it seems—that the mortified 
muleteer who had narrowly missed becoming a gran- 
dee was an accessory to the crime. 

At another time, King Amadeo inconsiderately ad- 
dressed a groom of his in the second person singular 
as tu. et the man was an Italian, for, as a 
court chamberlain represented to His Majesty, 2 
Spaniard spoken to with this familiarity might have 
claimed that the monarch had dubbed him cousin— 
that is, had ennobled him. 

Another thing which the much-worried Italian 
Prince had to learn, was that a geo king must 
not sign any letter to a subject with any friendly or 
complimentary formula, but must simply write, “ Yo 
El Rey” (1, the King). 


—- 
or 








NARROW ESCAPE. 


Positions in the service cf railroads at certain points 
in the extreme west and southwest, are sometimes 
filled at the not infrequent peril of the lives of those 
who have their duties to discharge. A man who re- 
cently occupied such a position tells a thrilling story 
of one of his experiences. He had never been really 
in danger but once, and that was at Granada on the 
Santa Fe road, when it was first opened. He says, 
‘1 was in the office in the evening, getting ready to 
close up, when four or five rough, hard-looking men 
came in. They didn’t say much, but seemed to be 
looking the ground over. We were always on the 
lookout for such dangerous-looking fellows, and as 
the machine connected with the telegraph was tick- 
ing, I pretended that somebody was asking me a 


A more courteous method of inquiry to ascertain 


the truth can searcely be conceived than that ouce 
taken by a barrister in cross-examining a witne 





“Were you not, on the night on which you say vou 


were robbed, in such a state of vinous excitement as 
to preciude the possibility of your comprehension of 
your situation with that accuracy and precision nec- 
essary to a proper delineation of the truth?” 





HOW HE DID IT. 


An Irishman, a section-hand on the Rock Island 
Railroad, showed his love of a joke the other day ina 


way that could hardly have been relished as keenly 
by Mr. Kimball, the President of the road, as it was 
by the Irishman himself. 


Mr. Kimball was riding in the cars behind two sec- 


tion-hands. The conductor came in and collected fare 


from one of the men, the other having previously 
paid. The latter, joking to his friend, said,— 

“Ah, but I can travel on this road when I want to 
and never pay a cent.” 

**How’s that?” said the other. 

“Ah! but it’s a secret,” said the first. 

Mr. Kimball — up his ears. The Irishman 
who last paid his fare got off at a way-station, and 
Mr. Kimball slipped into the vacated seat. 

“Have a smoke?” he said to the remaining Irish- 
man. “How do you manage to travel without pay- 
ing? I doa dea, myself, and would like to know.” 

“Would yez :oike to know?” said Pat, looking cun- 


nin 

‘Tudeed I would, and I'll give you a dollar if you'll 
tell me.” 

“No.” 

“Two.” 

“No.” 

“Five.” 

“Done!” said the section-hand, and the cash was 
handed over. 

“Faith, an’ I walk, to be sure!” 


_ 








date other motherless little ones. 
This was five years ago. 


There is now an Or- 
phanage belonging to this church, in which all the | night, and I have no peace or comfort. 


| thetic old lady. 
“William is a good man,” continued the first, wav- 
ing her glasses in an argumentative way, “but he will 
invent. He goes inventing around from morning till 


question. 





“T laughed a little, and seizing the key, I called for | sole, fresh, mind! 


the agent at the station where the express stopped | shouting down the tube)—Two fried soles, one of em 
for water, and ticked off the words ; : 


City RESTAURANT* First’ Client (in_a hurry)— 
Waiter, fried sole. Second ditto (ditto)—Waiter, fried 
Waiter (equal to the occasion, 





fresh !— Moonshine. 
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_THE YOUTH’S CON IPANTON. 





Pe a black enn “am and they bark just | moved, he was off like a shot. although I threw | 
like music with short legs and long ears. I like to| the drumstick. But afew mmutes after I heard | 
walk on snow-shoes, don’t you? Only perhaps | the hounds bark a long way off, and he came by 
you never did. The snow puffs up all soft and | again, and this time he picked up the drumstick, | 
fluffy into your face, but you don’t sink down | and then he went across the fields like a flash of | 
4\ deep at all, though we walked right over the tops | yellow lightning, and off into the woods. Well, I 








CHILDREN'S PAGE : tle. was.) | and they hadn't seen him at all, only followed his | 


N of the fences, it was so deep. (I mean the snow | waited a long time, and at last they all came back; 





We walked a long way, and there were ever so | tracks. | 





many fresh tracks, squirrels and rabbits and field- | | So I laughed at them, and they laughed too, | 





For the Companion. 


OLD WINTER. 


Old Winter is hastening 
Fast, boys, away; 

It will not avail us 
To ask her to stay! 


The white snow is glisten- 
ing 
Bright in the sun; 
Coasting is splendid— 
Hurrah, boys, for fun! 
Down the hill swiftly, 
Off like a flash, 
With many a tumble 
And many a dash! 
Now plunged in a snow- 
drift, 
Sparkling and white, 
Then up with a laugh 
And off out of sight! 
Old Winter is hastening 
Fast, boys, away! 
But we will have fun 
As long as she'll stay! 
The snow-fights, the skat- 
ing, 
The sledding, and all! 
To the merriest sport 
They now loudly call! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


+or— 


For the Companion. 


LETTER FROM MAINE. 
No. 2. 

Drar ComPpANntion.—I 
was going to tell you 
about the fox-hunt, 
wasn’t I? 

Well, you know we 
don’t hunt foxes here 
as they do in England, 
with horses and red 
coats and things. We 
walk on show-shoes, 
and the dogs run ahead 
and we follow them, and 
nobody doesn’t—I mean 
anybody does—oh dear ! 
I mean nobody does say 
“Yoicks,” or “Hark for- 
rerd tenting!” as they 
doin English books. (I 
got a little mixed there, 
because mamma says I 
can’t write to you unless 
I write good grammar, 
because she says itis a 
shame to let children 
write badly to the pa- 
pers, and they ought 
to wait till they can 
write correctly.) 


One day, my Uncle 
Jack’s -man George 


heard a great cackling 
and screaming among 
the fowls in the henyard. 
He went to see what was 
the matter, and there 
wasa fox! Just think! 
It was broad daylight, 
and there the fox was, 
crouching down by the 
fence, and all the hens 
and ducks cackling as 
if the end of the world 
had come. And so it 
would have come for 
some of them in another 
minute; but just then, 
George saw Pocahontas, 
Uncle Jack’s big cat, 
stealing along the other 
side of the fence, and 
the next moment she 


gave a spring, and pounce! she went right on the | said it in fun, of course, and John Gubbles didn’t 
The fox gave a howl, and he and | know what they meant. 
Pocahontas rushed out of the gate together, tum- 


fox’s back! 


bling over and over. 


come off. 


Wasn't that funny? And it’s really true, every | haps the fox would come by; but they laughed 


word. 


So then Uncle Jack said, “We must go for that | 


fox to-morrow.” And 


but papa said I was too little; but Uncle Jack said | and crackers and cheese; 
I might try, and I could turn back when I was | drumstick, when I heard a very little noise. I 


tired. 


So we started early the next morning, before | standing right in front of the door, looking at me! 
sunrise. It had snowed in the night, so we could | I suppose he smelt the turkey, don’t you? 
see any fresh tracks finely. There was papa and 
Uncle Jack and John Gubbles and George and me, 
~—I mean I, mamma says,—and Fanny and Music 
and Mars and Tally-ho. The last four people are 
dogs; they are fox-hounds; 


And George yelled too, to | the edge of a hill, where the men kept their tools 
frighten him more (I mean the fox, only he didn’ t | in summer (for it was grandpa’s big farm we were 
mind any more), and there was such a noise George | crossing). 
said he thought the roof of the hen-house would 


mice and birds (some of them run and some hop | and I told papa if he had only left me the gun, 
and some trot, and all the tracks are different, and | and he said, “Yes; I could have made a better 











they look so pretty) ! shot than any of them.” So they all ate their 
By-and-by the dogs made a great noise, and | lunch, and rested, and then we went home again. 
they had found a fox-track. I think I had the best time of all, don’t you? 
Then papa said, “Hey! ho! chivy!” and Uncle | and I’m glad the fox got the drumstick, aint you ? 


Jack said, “Hark away! Yoicks!” but they only | Good-by, from 





JACK. 
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For. the Companion, 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Lottie was invited with her mamma to a dinner- 
party. A gentleman gravely asked her, “Are you 
a vegetarian?” “No,” promptly said Lottie. “I’m 
a Presbyterian.” 


By-and-by we came to a little tiny hut under 


So papa said I had walked far enough, 
and I must stay there with the lunch-basket and 
rest. I asked him to leave me a gun, ’cause per- 


One morning Freddie arose, looking very much 
out of sorts, and soon showed that he was in a 
and went off, and didn’t leave me any. very ill humor. 

I sat there, and I was hungry, sol began toeat| «What is the matter with my Freddie this morn- |_ 
I asked if I mightn’t go, | my lunch. There was cold turkey and sandwiches | jng >” said mamma. ‘Are you sick ?” 
and I was eating @| «No, ma’am,” he said, with a sigh; “but I got | 
up wrong side out.” 





| looked up, and what do you think I saw? A fox, 





Freddie H., aged four years, was at church a 
| few days ago, when the preacher spoke to the peo- 
ple about backsliding. The next day, he heard the | 


shawls. 


He 
was yellow, with a black nose, and a great bushy 
tail with a white tip to it, and his eyes were so| hired girl say she had not been to church for a 
bright and he didn’t move and I didn’t move | long time. Freddie, profiting by the recent dis- 
Then I thought I would throw him the drumstick, | course, immediately spoke up, “Mamma, she’s 


they are spotted | ’cause le looked so hungry; but the minute I | what Mr. —— calls a back-slip, isn’t she ?” 


meee ee 






(N NUTS TO CRACK} 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1, 
AN OCTAGON. 


1. A membrane. 
> A lake in Sweden. 
A noted statesman, 
ber n January 18, 1782 
To depr ive of libe rty. 
% : Had recourse to. 
To carouse. 
?. Kidney. 
CYRIL DEANE. 


2. 
JANUARY PUZZLE. 
: ae - 20 
Zee ® 
fsa « ee 
fs 5 
S « - 16 
6 15 
7. - 14 
13 
9. - 12 
10 il 


Read the capitals in the 
order of the numbers, and 
find the name by which 
the old Greeks called 
the constellation which 
marks the winter sol- 
stice. The sun now 
reaches that constellation 
in the middle of January. 

Across—A _ river that 
bears the name of a paint- 
er. Anisland of the Pa- 
citie Ocean. Name_ by 
which a Canadian river 
was called in the geog- 
raphies of fifty years ago. 
A river of Great Britain. 
A Bible city, when Israel 
destroyed the Canaanites. 
A cape of the eastern con- 
tinent. A sudden check. 
A Bible mountain near 
Palestine. An American 
lake. ‘To incite to a crim- 
inal act. 


3. 
CHARADE, 
First. 
I stand by the river, all 
bustle and noise, 
A delight to the fearless 
and venturesome boys. 


Second. 


I sputter on griddle, and 
help fry the cakes; 

The cook makes the pie- 
crust, bnt I make the 
flakes. 


Third. 


I journey with pleasure, 
and call upon many, 


Though my presence is 
seldom admitted by 
any. 

Fourth. 


I’m wanted by poor men, 
by rich men, by all; 

Whate’er_ their” posses- 
sions, for me they still 
call. 


Whole. 


In the very first year of 
the century passing, 

In the very first month, 
on the seventh day, 

I first saw the light, and 
I mention in pass- 


ing, 
That over this nation I 
once held the sway. 


4, 
ANAGRAMS. 


Works of an American 
Author. 


Blorne, the Austrian. 
Mina Trion’s Lunch. 
Albert Sirg’s Mercies. 
Hetty Phaba. 
Miss Softmeter’s Hea- 
then. 
Sontee, the Lost Jester. 
IRIs, 


5. 


. 
wleeoeee 


eco oem 


6 , 


From 1 to 2, A town in the north of Africa. 

From 1 to 3, A city foremost in commercial enter- 
prise three hundred years ago. 

From 3 to 4, One of the twelve provinces of a king- 
| dom whose general name is the same as itself. 
From 3 to 5, A city noted for the manufacture of 


From 5 to 6, A peninsula remarkable for its ruins. 
From 2 to 4, African city where a famous stone was 
discovered in 1799. 
| From 2to7, American city named for one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s courtiers. 
From 7 to 6, A place noted for the manufacture of 
ce 


From ‘4 to 6, A town of France. 
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For the Companion, 


THE TWO MEMBRANES, 


Two of the membranes of the body are of preémi- 
nent importance from their extent, their work, and 
the diseases to which they Their chief 
office is to secrete fluids for the purpose of keeping 
the parts soft, lessening friction, and aiding in the 
passage of substances. 

One is the mucous membrane, the other is the 
serous. The former lines every cavity of the body 
that has an external outlet—the nostrils, mouth, gul- 
let, stomach, the ducts of the liver, the intestines, 
bladder, ete., and the bronchial tubes of the lungs. 

The serous membrane lines the cavities of the chest 
and of the abdomen, and also covers—as the skin 
does the body—the brain, heart, lungs, liver, ete. It 
also forms a sac around the heart, which it encloses, 
and is called the pericardium. It moreover lines the 
heart within, where it is called the endocardium. 

It may aid the memory of some of our readers if 
we add that endo means “within,” and peri “around.” 

The brain also is enclosed with a second serous 
membrane, called the arachnoid. As the 
stance extends down through the spinal column, so 
A similar 
membrane lines the smooth surfaces of the joints. 

Coryza—a “cold —is an inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the nostrils; pharyngitis 
is an inflammation of the same membrane in the 
back part of the mouth; laryngitis, in the larynx, or 
bronchitis, in the bronchial tubes. 

So, too, the mucous membrane of the stomach may 
be inflamed, causing a large secretion of “phlegm”— 
mucus. Inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
the liver or gall ducts prevents the flow of bile, caus- 
ing most agonizing pain and jaundice. A similar in- 
flammation in the inflammation of 
the bowels, or enteritis. 

An inflammation of the serous membrane of the 
brain causes at first delirium, and then stupor, by 
the pressure of the accumulated fluid. This is cere- 
bral meningitis. When the inflammation affects the 
membrane of the brain and the spinal cord, it is cere- 
Pleurisy is inflammation of 
chest and lungs; peri- 
that of 
peritonitis, that of 


give rise. 


brain sub- 
the investing serous membrane follows it. 
head” 


in the 


vocal box; 


intestines gives 


bro-spinal meningitis. 
the serous membrane of the 
carditis, that of the heart 
the inner membrane of the heart; 
the abdomen. 


sac; endocarditis, 


aa 
IS IT EVER RIGHT 
Is it ever right to lie? This is one of the questions 
that used to be much discussed in boys’ debating soci- 
eties. We well remember taking our part in such 
discussions. In theory boys are apt to be rather se- 
vere moralists. To the best of our recollection the 
preponderance of opinion among the boys was gener- 

ally against falsehood in all its forms. 
“I defy gentlemen on the other side,” 


TO LI 


:? 


a young ora- 
tor once exclaimed, “to mention an instance of justi- 
fiable lying!” 

“Well, Mr. President,” replied one of the boys, “I 
offer the celebrated falsehood uttered by the Consta- 
ble de the walls of Rome. He lay 
upon the ground mortally wounded, his life fast ebb- 


Bourbon before 


ing away. Some soldiers came rushing on to the as- 
sault, and not recognizing their general in the dying 


asked him if it was true that Constable de Bour- 


man, 
bon had been killed. The expiring chief, unwilling to 
discourage his troops, replied,— 


**Bourbon is at the front. March on! 
Was at first a poser to the lads, and it 
was contended, the other side, that war reverses 
some of the most binding rules of morality, and even 
makes killing men a How much 
more would it justify a falsehood, spoken by a dying 
man for a noble purpose! Nevertheless, in all ordi- 
nary conditions, killing is murder and lying is base. 

At this point of the debate, up started a little fel- 
low in a back seat, and asked “the gentleman in the 
affirmative’ what was his authority for the anecdote, 
adding that the story itself might be a falsehood. 

Such indeed it proved! The first speaker had found 
the anecdote in his French Reader, but on referring 
the next day to the accredited history of the Conneta 
ble de Bourbon, he found no trace of the supposed 
heroic lie. The dying commander merely told some 
of his comrades him with a 
cloak, so that the 


This story 
on 


meritorious act. 


standing near to cover 
soldiers might not be discouraged 
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The discovery of the truth put a merited ‘stigma | 
| upon the falsehood, and led most of the young debat- 
ers to the conclusion that lying is wrong even when 
it seems to be most justified by circumstances, and 
does injury in the cases where it seems to do nothing 
but good. 

At the first thought, nothing would appear to be | 
more harmless than a story made up to increase the | 
glory of a brave man; say, for example, the hatchet 


story told of George Washington. We fiud, however, | 


| new life and energy to the whole body. 


prescribe it in fevers; also in convalescence from wasting 
and debilitating diseases, with admirable results. 
find ita tonic to an enfeebled condition of all the or- 
gaus.” 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla enriches the blood, 
{Ade. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS, 
Dr. J.J. RYAN, St. Louis, Mo., 


says: “I invariably 


Lalso 


[Ade. 





over. 
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RUN OVER. 
The Boys’ Own Paper relates an adventure. a 
party of young English hunters, who went out from 
Bombay to look for tigers in the defiles and table- 
lands of the Bore Ghaut. They had shot at several 
vultures, firing down on them from the edge of a 
precipice—with the consequences described below. 
The effect of the white 
the party, of a scientific turn and a tender head, inti- 
mates that it is not always a red cloth that enrages 
a bull: 


At the report of the rifle, a hundred times repeated | 
by the echo, some buffaloes grazing on the tableland | 
looked up uneasily. The leader of the herd snitled 
noisily, and seeing the white umbrella of Holbeck, 
who was sitting on the summit of a rock, admiring 
the landscape, thought he had discovered an enemy. 
With his horns down, the builale ran towards him. 
Holbeck, warned by the shouts of his friends, turned 
round and saw the animal only a few paces off. The 
gallant doctor thought his last hour had come. Flight 
was impossible. On one side was the frightful preci- 
pice, on the other were the horns of the buffalo. 
Nervously he turned sharply round on his enemy, 
and held out as a shield his white umbrella. The buf- 
falo rushed at him. A shout of terror escaped from 
the lips of his two companions. 

The buffalo struck the umbrella with all his force. 
Holbeck darted one side at the same time, but was 
not quick enough wholly to escape the effect of the 
charge. Both buffalo and man went over the edge of 
the precipice, but while the buffalo leaped to destruc- 
tion down the abyss and the umbrella turned somer- 
saults as it slowly fell, the doctor was fortunately 
caught by the bushes that capped the crest of the 
rocks. 

= his friends had reached him, Holbeck shout- 
ed,— 
“All right! I’m safe; but look at my poor pars asol!* 
The umbrella, like a parachute, had been caught by 
the wind, and was being majestically watted out to 
sea. The man had a narrow escape. 


sun-shade carried by one of 








+ 
HIS BIG FRIEND. 


A crowd gathered on a wharf in San Francisco had 
an opportunity to see a dog rescue another dog from 
drowning, and go about his work as intelligently as 
if he had been the trained officer of a humane society. 
The Alta says: 


A small terrier dog fell from the stringer of the 
wharf into the bay. He swam around for some time 
in a circle, and many plans were suggested for his 
rescue, but nove of them proved practical. The little 
creature seemed doomed to a watery grave, for he 
was fast becoming exhausted. The female portion of 
the audience was much exercised, and gave many ex- 
pressions of pity. 

Just at the moment that all hopes of saving the ter- 
rier were given up, the bark of adog in the crowd 
attracted attention, and there appeared upon the 
stringer in front of the wharf a large Newfoundland. 
He saw the little fellow in the water, and witha 
low wail he ran to and fro along the wharf for a mo- 
ment or two, and then, to the surprise of every one 
present, he sprang into the water and at once swam 
to the terrier 

Seizing him by the neck with his teeth, and after 
swimming about for some time, he sighted the new 
sea-wall extension, about a hundred yards distant, 
for which he headed. 

Upon landing his burden on terra firma, the New- 
foundland gave two or three sharp barks, and seemed 
to be proud of what he had done. It was some time 
before the terrier was able to gain strength to walk 
away. 

One of the witnesses of the strange sight, patting 
the Newfoundland dog, said, “This dog is mine, and 
I would not take one thousand dollars for him at this 
moment.” 


> 
MOVE UP. 
The managers of the largest Boston street-car com. 
pany have put notices in their cars—that there are 
eleven seats on each side, and that the conductor is 
instructed to claim that number when any persons 
are standing. The idea of trusting to the good man- 
ners of passengers is abandoned. How seltish people 
behave when they are left to themselves is told by 
the Philadelphia Times : 


The man who sits with his legs across, his elevated 
foot serving as a kind of trip for everybody going in 
or out of the car, or the man who sits with his knees 
spread out twice the width of the single seat he pays 
for, is to be adjusted by the people or conductor. 

The dandy who sits sidewise, legs crossed, looking 
out of the car-window, taking at least three seats 
when he only pays for one, is to be straightened out. 
And the women who allow their skirts to take twice 
as much room as the women themselves and refuse to 
contract them are to be made to “sit up close” and 
begin to behave. 

The trouble is not merely one of manners or the 
absence of them, but of morals. The average citizen 
of both sexes has been thinking so long of his or her 
_ that it is most difficult to think of the rights of 
other people. 


> 


THE STONY STARE. 

A young lady had occasion, the other day, while 
riding in the cars, to quote Macbeth’s words to the 
ghost: “‘Thou hast no speculation in those eyes which 
thou dost glare with!” 
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that such inventions often do more harm than the | - 
most malignant calumnies. 

We side with the boys. Lying may not be always 
base; but it is as wrong as it is unwise. Think it 


SILK 
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silk pieces, consisting of Birds, Butterflies, Beetles, Spi- 
ders and webs, 
They can be 
outlined, 


$1.50. 








FOREIGN STAMPS, with large New Cata- 
logue, dc. GEo. H. RICHMOND, Northticld, Vt, 
PIECES | FOR PATCHWORK. 75 
Pieces, nearly all. different. of elegant Silks 
and Velvets—makes a full yard. Sent, post- 
paid, for 1, The best assorted one dollar 
ce put up. 

ave a set of 35 Patterns for ornamenting the 


ans, Kate Greenaway Figures, 
instantly stamped ~ the silk and then 
embroidered or painted. Price for the set, 
with material for Hee 60 cts. All the above, 
idress Sd. L.P. TEEN, 38 W. Hth St., N.Y. 


RY GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPKESS, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider- 
ies, and everything in Dry Goods and 
Ready-made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
Children. Men’s F rnienee. Goods,U pholstery, 
Fancy Articles, &c, SAMPLES and CATALOGUE 
FRE 7 on application. COOPER tN CONARD, 9th 
and Market sts., Philadelp 
t#~ Please say where you caw this “advertisement. 


- PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR. 

A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other ma- 
terials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, and 
in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds rad vatterns for 
all kinds art work are given yearly. page de- | 
signs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each alter- 
nate issue. Large Lllustrated Supplements with every | 
number. Sample co with fulr-page colored de- 
sign, 15 cts. Address Vict LLIAM THITLO 

Mention the aml 140 N sanen St., N. ¥. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 


With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping. and Stamping for others. 

Our New Outtit contains 35 STAMPING 
PATTERNS, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, 
Wild Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, 
Scallops, Vines, etc. "ull Instructions 
Sor Stamping, hox Powder, Pad, Instruc- 
tions for Indelible Stampin cw S$ 
PLE Book containing over I S- 
TRATIONS of New and Choice Patterns 
for all kinds of Embroidery. We send 
this Outfit by mail for $1.00, 

EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS aah 
line Alphabet etters), 50c.; F 
Wheat, Ie. : Cluster of Stramberrtes, l0c.; Forget- , 
noss, lie.; Calla Lily, 15 Pansies, lie.; Pond Lil 
1e.; Outline Desi iv Rod and Asters, 1 
Sprig of Sumac, oc.; SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send 
ail these Extra Staiping Patterns and the Stamping 


Outtit for $2.00, 
Address J. F. INGAL LS, LYNN, MASS, — 


S HASP & PADLOCK 


A Hook by Day and a Lock by Night. 


etc. 
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43 The most salable article 
ot += Hardware ever intro- 
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vg The Best Padlock 
2s ever made. 

i Every Key different. 











TRADE MARK. 





MILK-MAID BRAND. 





and gives | BABY HOOD. 
| BABYHOOD. 
BABY HOOD. 
BABY HOOD. « 
BABY HOOD. ¢ 
BABY HOOD. 
BABY HOOD. 


BABY HOOD. 


Babyhood 


Discusses every impor tant topic con 
cernizg nursery life—the physical re- 
uirements of infants and young chil- 
ren, the manifestations of their menta 

development, the saniiary conditions o 

their surroundings, the comfort and em 

bellishment of their homes, questions o 

dress, amusement, etec., and the man 

minor problems of nursery economy. 

It aims to present current news and in- 
formation, from every available source, 
which may contribute to the welfare of 
infancy, and aid in lightening the thou- 

sand-and-one duties of indoor and out- 


—, Leyte life. 
ntsa copy. Ad- 


e $150 a year; 15 
a. 288 $“BABY HOOD,"18 Spruce St..N.Y. 


BABY HOOD. 


BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. s 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 














BEAUTY’S BATH 
CUTICUR 


NO KEEP the pores open, the oil glands and tubes ac- 
tive, and thus furnish an outlet for impurities in the 

|p “rspiration and blood which cause oe blotches, 
tching humors, blackheads, and minor skin bleniishes: 
to cleanse, whiten, and beautify the skin, remove tan, 
freckles, sunburn, and oily matter; to keep the hands 


soft, white, and free from chaps and roughness, prevent 


| contagious skin and scalp diseases, and provide an ex- 
quisite skin beautifier and toilet, bath, and nursery sana- 
tive, redolent with delicious flower odors and Ct ; 
healing balsams, is the special duty of the Ct 











SOAP. CUTICURA and CUTICURA SOAP, the great Skin 
- —y and Beautitiers, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
-w Blood Purifier, cure every form of Skin and Blood 





ey a Pimples to Scrof 
TICURA, d0c.3; SOAP, 25¢.; RESOLV 


‘7 
eeten ‘DEve AND CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON. 














“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
ER! Chuzzlewit. 
TEA CLUB ORDERS. 
We have made a specialty for six years ap giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Banc Sets, Silverware, etc, 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do 
avery large Tea and Coffee business, besides se nding -_ 
from 60 to CLUB ORDE RS each day. SPLV 
PLATED CAS as Premiums with 85, 87 a) 
ieee n: A SETS with $10 orders. 
with $13. GOLD 
STS of 44 pieces, or 
ces, With B20 ordérs, 
and a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and 
mention this paper, and will send you full Price 
and Illustrated Premium List. Freight charges 
average 75 gente per 100 pounds to points Af est. 
GREAT LONDON TEA © 
801 Washington Street, , - “Mass. 


JAMES EYLES 


PEARLINE 

























SS 
7 \' 
ARLIN 
tHe BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING »» BLEACHING 


WW HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR “OLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





Caution! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 
in order to make a larger profit. This is the original 
$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
own inferiority by attempting to build upon the reputa- 
tion of the original. You cannot be sure of getting 
the genuine article unless youare careful to examine 
and see that this stamp appears plainly on the soles: 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 


This Shoe for ntlemen_ is 
made of finest annery 











She seated herself opposite a gentleman who, from 
the first, with one eve at least, seemed to be staring 
fixedly at her. Aftera while she became indignant, 
and inquired, “Why do vou look at me so, sir?” 

He said he was not aware of having done so, 
she insisted. “I beg vour pardon, madam, 
this eve, is it not?” lifting his finger to his left optic 

“Yes, sir, it’s that eve.” 

“Well, madam, that eve won’t do yon any harm. 
It’s a glass eye, madam, only a glass eve. 
you'll excuse it. But upon my word, I’m not surprised 
that even a glass eye should feel interested in so pret- 
ty a woman. 

The explanation and compliment combined, put 
the lady into a good humor.— Mansfield News. 
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from continuing the attack by seeing their general 


dead, 


“HUSKING bees are in order,” savs an exchange. 


We tried to husk a bee once, but he got the best of us, 


but | 
but it’s | 


I hope 








Every Lock War- 
Samples sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
BARTLETT HARDWARE CoO., 
Mfrs. of | Hardware Spectalties, FREEPORT, ILL. 
KENSINGTON NEW BOOK. Contains in- 
fells how_to work Golden Rod, 
Coxcomb, Sumac, Pussie 
= sqws. ‘and 66 other flow- 
8 THE PROPER COLORS 
AND yes, stems, &c., of 
THE COLORS AND FINISH, &c. Pri 

razy Patchwork. Full in- 
OF FLOWERS. struc — and ten pages of stitch- 

ps. 25 cer 

CANVASS TIDY P. ATTE RNS. New Book 
and New Designs. 25 cts.; 6 for $1 “00. te Agents 

NEW SAMPLE STAMPING 
entire. Price, lic. The biggest Catalogue out. 

New Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need- 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroidery and 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING WIL - NOT RUB. 

The best outfit ever offered for & 

Send stamp for full description of Outfits, + &c. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, — 
SICIANS throughout the United 
States and Europe. 
C ALSO M 
For general use and especially for 
Infants until the period of dentition. 
SWISS Cocoa and Milk 
Coffee and Milk 
Convenient and Economical. 
33 Million Tins Sold in 1883, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS 
advertisement of “GASKELL’S GUIDE,” the new book 
on Writing, Pen Flourishing, Lettering, Letter-Writing, 
&c.; price, $2. The plates in this book cost over a thou- 
sand dollars: there are 112 large royal! quarto pages, and 
the book is durably bound in crimson boards, with leath- 
and Europe is represented in the book, and portraits 
with sketches are given of all of the American penmen. 
Altogether it is a remarkable book, and a complete 
| Guide to Business and Ornamental Penmanship, &c. 
Now what we want to say is this: 

¥ paper, offers this two-dollar hook free of charge to ev- 
| ery reader of the Yourn’s COMPANION who will remit 
one dollar for the Gazette one year. if they send now. 
This is the greatest offer ever made by any periodical in 
| thecountry. We have just got a new edition of five 
| Now is your chance and your only chance to get both 
book and paper for a dollar. You will never see this ad- 
vestisement again, Address G. A. GASKELL, Pub’r 
Penman’s Gatette, Box 1534, New York City P.O. 

Specimen copies of the Penman’s Gazette mailed for 


Put up complete with Stapies. routed. 
see for all the. stitches. 
s How t ~~ ra, TRIM 
5 for $1. 
c 125 NEW ST Ive HE Ss ‘for 
bag a a 
BOOK OF 
PATTERNS, 1328 designs. Shows each design 
All four books and the Stamping Outfit, “S105 
Recommended by leading PHY- 
ANGLO Chocolate&Milk 
In the PREMIUM LIsT—on the last white page—is an 
er back. Nearly every great penman in this country 
The Penman’s Gazette, a beautifully illustrated month- 
| thousand copies of the book to send out in this way. 
ten cents. 





Skin stitched with large 
Machine Twist, and is unequa!- 
led in Durability, Comfort and 
Appearance. It is made in vari- 
ous widths to fit any 
foot. It is made with 
either broad or narrow 
oes. Made in sty! 
shown in cut, 
also in Congress 
and Lace. The 
quality of this 
















Shoe has won for it so high a place in public estimation 
that it stands to-day absolutely without a rival. 
Wherever you live, this Shoe is within your reach; ask 
your dealer for it, and if he cannot supply you with, a 
fit, send your address on postal card to JAMES 
ZEANS £& CO., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 











